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CHAPTER XV. 
I BECOME HOSTAGE TO THE PRINCESS CAMILLA. 


Silvis te, Tyrrhene, feras agitare putasti? 
Advenit qui vestra dies muliebribus armis 


Verba redarguerit. 
Virom, Aneid, xi. 


Aurap of us, beyond the rises and hollows of the macchia, rose a 
bare mountain summit, not very tall, the ascent to it broken by 
granite ledges, so that from a distance it almost appeared to be 
terraced. On a heathery slope at the foot of the first terrace the 
Corsicans set down poor Nat and spoke a word to their mistress, 
who presently halted and exchanged a few sentences with them in 
patois ; whereupon they stepped back a few paces into the macchia, 
and, having quickly cut a couple of ilex-staves, fell to plaiting 
them with lentisk, to form a litter. 

While this was doing I stepped back to my friend’s side. His 
eyes were closed ; but he breathed yet, and his pulse, though faint, 
was perceptible. A little blood—a very little—trickled from the 
corner of his mouth. I glanced at the girl, who had drawn near 
and stood close at my elbow. 

“Have you a surgeon in your camp?’ I asked. ‘I believe 
that a surgeon might save him yet.’ 
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She shook her head. I could detect no pity in her eyes ; only 
a touch of curiosity, half haughty and in part sullen. ‘I doubt,’ 
she answered, ‘if you will find a surgeon in all Corsica. I do not 
believe in surgeons.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘ you have not lived always in Corsica.’ 

Her face flushed darkly, even while the disdain in her eyes 
grew colder, more guarded. 

‘ What do you mean by that ?’ she asked. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘ you are not one, I believe, to speak so posi- 
tively in mere ignorance. But see!’ I went on, pointing down 
upon the bay over which this higher slope gave us a clear view, 
‘there goes the ship that brought us here.’ 

She gazed at it for a while, with bent brow, evidently puzzled. 

‘No,’ said I, watching her, ‘I shall not tell you yet why she 
goes, nor where her port lies. But I have something to propose 
to you.’ 

‘Say it.’ 

‘It leaves one man behind, and one only, in our camp below. 
He is my father, and he has some knowledge of surgery ; I believe 
he could save my friend here.’ 

She stood considering. ‘So much was known to me,’ she 
answered at length; ‘that, after you, there would be but one left. 
Three of my men have gone down to take him. He will be here 
before long.’ 

‘But, pardon me—for as yet I know not whether your aim is 
to kill us or take us alive-——’ 

She interrupted me with a slight shrug of her shoulders. ‘I 
have no wish to kill you. But I must know what brings you here, 
and the rest can talk nothing but English. As for this one °—with 
a gesture of the hand towards Nat—‘he was foolish. He tried to 
run away and warn you.’ 

‘Then, signorina, let me promise, who know my father, that 
you will not take him alive.’ 

‘I have sent three men.’ 

‘You had done better to send thirty; but even so you will not 
succeed.’ 

‘TI have heard tell,’ she said, again with a little movement of 
her shoulders, ‘ that all Englishmen are mad.’ 

I laughed ; and this laugh of mine had a singular effect on her. 
She drew back and looked at me for an instant with startled eyes, 
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as though she had never heard laughter in her life before, or else 
had heard too much, ‘Tell me what you propose,’ she said. 

‘I propose to send down a message to my father, and one of 
your men shall carry it with a white flag (for that he shall have the 
loan of my handkerchief). I will write in Italian, that you may 
read and know what I say.’ 

‘It is unnecessary.’ 

‘I thank you.’ I found in my pockets the stump of a pencil 
and a scrap of paper—an old Oxford bill—and wrote : 


DEAR FATHER,—We are prisoners, and Nat is wounded, but whether past 
help or not I cannot say. I believe you might do something for him. If ‘it suit 
your plans, the bearer will give you safe conduct: if not, I remain your obedient 
son PROSPER. 


I translated this for her, and folded the paper. 

‘Marc’antonio!’ she called to one of the three men, who by 
this time had finished plaiting the litter and were strewing it with 
fern. 

Marc’antonio—a lean, slight fellow with an old scar on his 
cheek—stepped forward at once. She gave him my note and 
handkerchief with instructions to hurry. 

‘Excuse me, principessa ’—he hesitated, with a glance at me 
and another at his comrades—‘ but these two, with the litter, will 
have their hands full; and this prisoner is a strong one and artful. 
Has he not already slain ’] Verro ?’ 

‘You will mind your own business, Marc’antonio, which is to 
run as I tell you.’ 

The man turned without another word, but with a last dis- 
trustful look, and plunged down hill into the scrub. The girl made 
a careless sign to the others to lay Nat on his litter and, turning, 
led the way up the rocky front of the summit, presenting her back 
to me, choosing the path which offered fewest impediments to the 
litter-bearers in our rear. 

The sun was now high overhead, and beat torridly upon the 
granite crags, which, as I clutched them, blistered my hands. The 
girl and the two men (in spite of their burden) balanced themselves 
and sprang from foothold to foothold with an ease which shamed 
me. For a while I supposed that we were making for the actual 
summit ; but on the second terrace my captress bore away to the 
left and led us by a track that slanted across the northern shoulder 
of the ridge. A sentry started to his feet and stepped from behind 
10—2 
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a clump of arid sage-coloured bushes, stood for a moment with the 
sun glinting on his gun-barrel, and at a sign from the girl dropped 
back upon his post. Just then, or a moment later, my ears caught 
the jigging notes of a flute; whereby I knew Mr. Badcock to be 
close at hand, for it was discoursing the tune of ‘ The Vicar of 
Bray’! 

Sure enough as we rounded the slope we came upon him, Mr. 
Fett, and Billy Priske, the trio seated within a semi-circle of admir- 
ing Corsicans and above a scene so marvellous that I caught my 
breath. The slope, breaking away to north and east, descended 
sheer upon a vast amphitheatre filled with green acres of pine 
forest and pent within walls of porphyry that rose in tower upon 
tower, pinnacle upon pinnacle, beyond and above the tree-tops ; 
and these pillars, as they soared out of the gulf, seemed to shake 
off with difficulty the forest that climbed after them, holding by 
every nook and ledge in their riven sides—here a dark-foliaged 
clump caught in a chasm, there a solitary trunk bleached and dead 
but still hanging by a last grip. 

On the edge of this green cauldron the Corsicans and my com- 
rades sat like so many witches, their figures magnified uncannily 
against the void; and far beyond, above the rose-coloured crags, 
deep-set in miles of transparent blue, shone the snow-covered 
central peaks of the island. 

As I rounded the corner Mr. Fett hailed me with a shout and a 
vocal imitation of a/ post-horn. 

‘Another!’ he cried, and slapped his thigh triumphantly. 
‘Another blossom added to the posy! Badcock, my flosculet, 
you owe me five shillings. Permit me to explain, sir’—he turned 
to me—‘ that Mr. Badcock has been staking upon an anthology, 
I upon the full basket and the whole hog. It is cut and come again 
with these Corsicans ; and, talking of hogs——’ 

His chatter tailed off in a pitiful exclamation as the litter- 
carriers came around the angle of the ridge with Nat’s body between 
them. 

‘Poor lad! Ah, poor lad!’ I heard Billy say. Mr. Badcock 
nervously disjointed his flute. ‘I warned him, sir. Believe me, 
my last words were that, being in Rome, so to speak, he should do 
as the Romans did——’ 

‘There is one more,’ announced the girl to her Corsicans, ‘ and 
I have sent for him. He will come under conduct; and, mean- 
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while, I have to say that any man who offers to harm this prisoner, 
here, will be shot.’ 

‘But why should we harm him, principessa?’ they asked ; 
and, indeed, I felt inclined to echo their question, seeing that she 
pointed at me. 

‘ Because he has killed Giuseppe,’ she answered simply. 

‘Giuseppe ? He has slain Giuseppe?’ The simultaneous cry 
went up in a wail, and by impulse the hand of each one moved to 
his knife. 

‘Your pardon, principessa——’ began one black-avised bandit, 
dropping the haft of his knife and feeling for the gun at his back. 

She waved him aside and turned to me. ‘I should warn you, 
sir, that we are of one clan here, though I may not tell you our 
name ; and against the slayer of one it is vendetta with us all. 
But I spare you until your father arrives.’ 

‘I thank you,’ answered I, feeling blue, but fetching up my 
best bow. Here was a pleasant prospect! ‘I only beg to observe 
that I killed this man—if I have killed him—in self-defence,’ I 
added. 

‘Do you wish me to repeat that as your plea?’ she asked, 
half in scorn. 

*I do not,’ said I with a sudden rush of anger. ‘Moreover, I 
dare say that these savages of yours would see no distinction.’ 

“You are right,’ she replied carelessly, ‘they would see no 
distinction.’ 

‘But excuse me, principessa,’ persisted the scowling man, 
‘a feud is a feud, and if he has slain our Giusé 

‘Attend to me, sir,’ I broke in. ‘ Your Giuseppe came at me 
like a hog, and I gave him his deserts. For the rest, if you move 
your hand another inch towards that gun I will knock your brains 
out.’ I clubbed my musket ready to strike. 

‘Gently, sir!’ interposed the girl. ‘ This is folly, as you must 
see,” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘You will allow me, Princess. If it 
come to vendetta, you have slain my friend.’ 

She gave her back to me and faced the ring. ‘I tell you,’ she 
said, ‘that Giuseppe’s death rests on the prisoner’s word alone. 
Marc’antonio and Stephanu have gone down and will bring us the 
truth of it. Meanwhile I say that this one is our prisoner, like as 
the others. Give him room and let him wait by his friend. Does 
any one say “nay” to that?’ she demanded. 
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The scowling man, with a glance at his comrades’ faces, gave 
way. I could not have told why, but from the start of the dispute 
I felt that this girl held her bandits, or whatever they were, in 
imperfect obedience. They obeyed her, yet with reserve. When 
pressed to the point between submission and mutiny, they yielded ; 
but they yielded with a consent which I could not reconcile with 
submission. Even whilst answering deferentially they appeared to 
be looking at one another and taking a cue. 

For the time, however, she had prevailed with them. They 
stood aside while Billy and I lifted the litter and bore it to the 
shade of an overhanging rock. One even fetched me a panful of 
water which he had collected from a trickling spring on the face of 
the cliffs hard by, and brought me linen, too, when he saw me 
preparing to tear up my own shirt to bind Nat’s wound. 

We could not trace the course of the bullet, and judged it best 
to spare meddling with a hurt we could not help. So, having 
bathed away the clotted blood and bandaged him, we strewed a 
fresh bed of fern and watched by him, moistening his hps from 
time to time with water, for which he moaned. The sun began to 
sink on the far side of the mountain, and the shadow of the summit, 
falling into the deep gulf at our feet, to creep across the green 
tree-tops massed there. While it crept and I watched it, Billy 
related in whispers how he had been sprung upon and gagged, so 
swiftly that he had no chance to cry alarm or to feel for the trigger 
of his musket. He rubbed his hands delightedly when in return 
I told the story of my lucky shot. In his ignorance of Italian he 
had caught no inkling of the peril that lucky shot had brought upon 
me, nor did I for the moment choose to enlighten him. 

The shadow of the mountain was stretching more than half way 
across the valley, and in the slanting light the rosy tinge of the 
crags appeared to be melting and suffusing the snow-peaks beyond, 
when my father walked into the camp unannounced. He carried 
a gun and a folding camp-stool, and was followed by Marc’antonio, 
who fluttered my white handkerchief from the ramrod of his 
musket. 

‘Good afternoon, gentlemen!’ said he, lifting his hat and 
looking about him. 

I could see at a glance that his stature and bearing impressed 
the Corsicans mightily. They drew back for a moment, then 
pressed around him like children. 

*Mbé! E bellu, il Inglese,’ I heard one say to his fellow. 
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After quelling the brief tumult against me, and while I busied 
myself with Nat, the girl had disappeared—I could not tell whither. 
But now one of the band ran up the slope calling loudly to summon 
her. ‘O principessa, ajo, ajo! Veni qui, ajo!’ and, gazing after 
him, I saw her at the entrance of a cave some fifty feet above us, 
erect, with either hand parting and holding back the creepers that 
curtained her bower. 

She let the curtains fall-to behind her, and, stepping down the 
hillside, welcomed my father with the gravest of curtsies. 

‘Salutation, O stranger !’ 

‘And to you, O lady, salutation!’ my father made answer 
with a bow. ‘Though English,’ he went on, slipping easily into 
the dialect she used with her followers, ‘I am Corsican enough to 
forbear from asking their names of gentlefolk in the macchia ; but 
mine is John Constantine, and I am very much at your service.’ 

‘My men call me the Princess Camilla.’ 

‘A good name,’ said my father, and seemed to muse upon it 
for a moment while he eyed her paternally. ‘A very good name, 
O Princess, and beloved of old by Diana— 


Eternum telorum et virginitatis amorem 
Intemerata—— 


But I come at your bidding and must first of all apologise for some 
little delay ; the cause being that your messenger found me busy 
patching up a bullet-hole in one of your men.’ 

‘Giuseppe is not dead ?’ 

‘He is not dead, and on the whole I incline to think he is not 
going to die, though you will allow me to say that the rogue deserved 
it. The other three gentlemen-at-arms despatched by you are at 
this moment bringing him up the hill, very carefully, following 
my instructions. He will need care. In fact it will be touch-and- 
go with him for many days to come.’ 

While he talked, my father, catching sight of me, had stepped 
to Nat’s couch. Nodding to me without more ado to lift the 
patient and cut away his shirt, he knelt, unrolled his case of instru- 
ments, and with a ‘ Courage, lad!’ bent an ear to the faint breath- 
ing. In less than a minute, as it seemed, his hand feeling around 
the naked back came to a pause a little behind and under the right 
arm-pit. 

‘Courage, lad!’ he repeated. ‘A little pain, and we'll have 
it, safe as a wasp in an apple.’ 
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The Corsicans under his orders had withdrawn to a little distance 
and stood about us in a ring. While he probed and Nat’s poor 
body writhed feebly in my arms, I lifted my eyes once with a 
shudder, and met the Princess Camilla’s. She was watching, and 
without a tremor, her face grave as a child’s. 

With a short grunt of triumph, my father caught away his 
hand, dipped it swiftly into the pan of water beside him, and 
held the bullet aloft between thumb and forefinger. The Corsicans 
broke into quick guttural cries, as men hailing a miracle. As 
Nat’s head fell back limp against my shoulder I saw the Princess 
turn and walk away alone. 

Her followers dispersed by degrees, but not (I should say) 
until every man had explained to every other his own theory of 
the wound and the operation, and how my father had come to 
find the bullet so unerringly, each theorist tapping his own chest 
and back, or his interlocutor’s, sometimes a couple tapping each 
other with vigour, neither listening, both jabbering at full pitch of 
the voice with prodigious elisions of consonants and equally pro- 
digious drawlings of the vowels. For us, the dressing of the wound 
kept us busy, and we paid little attention even when a fresh jabber- 
ing announced that the litter-bearers had arrived with Giuseppe. 

By and by, however, my father rose from his knees and, leaving 
me to fasten the last bandages, strolled across the slope to see how 
his other patient had borne the journey. Just at that moment I 
heard again a voice calling to the Princess Camilla: ‘ Ajo, ajo! 
QO principessa, veni qui!’ and simultaneously the voice of Billy 
Priske uplifted in an incongruous British oath. 

My father halted with a gesture of annoyance, checked himself, 
and, awaiting the Princess, pointed towards an object on the turf 
—an object at which Billy Priske, too, was pointing. 

It appeared that while his comrades had been attending on 
Giuseppe, the third Corsican (whom they called St*, or Stephanu) 
had filled up his time by rifling our camp ; and of all our possessions 
he had chosen to select our half-dozen spare muskets and a burst 
coffer, from which he now extracted and (for his comrades’ admira- 
tion) held aloft our chiefest treasure—the Iron Crown of Corsica. 

‘ Princess,’ said my father coldly, ‘ your men have broken faith. 
I came to you under no compulsion, obeying your flag of truce. 
It was no part of the bargain that our camp should be pillaged.’ 

For a while she did not seem to hear; but stood at gaze, her 
eyes round with wonder. 
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*Stephanu, bring it here,’ she commanded. 

The man brought it. ‘O principessa,’ said he with a wondering 
grin, ‘who are these that travel with royal crowns? If we were 
true folk of the macchia, now, we could hold them at a fine ransom.’ 

She took the crown, examined it for a moment, and, turning to 
my father, spoke to him swiftly in French : 

‘How came you by this, O Englishman 2’ 

‘That,’ answered my father stiffly, ‘I decline to tell you. It 
has come to your hands, Princess, through violation of your flag of 
truce, and in honour you should restore it to me without question.’ 

She waved a hand impatiently. ‘This is the crown of King 
Theodore, O Englishman. See the rim of mingled oak and laurel, 
made in imitation of that hasty chaplet wherewith the Corsicans 
first crowned him in the Convent of Alesani. Answer me, and in 
French, for all your lives depend on it; yet briefly, for the sound 
of that tongue angers my men. For your life, then, how did you 
come by this ?’ 

‘You must find some better argument, Princess,’ said my 
father stiffly. 

‘For your son’s life then.’ 

I saw my father lift his eyes and scan her beautiful face. 

‘My son is not a coward, Princess ; the less so that——’ Here 
my father hesitated. 

‘Quickly, quickly!’ she urged him. 

He threw up his head. ‘Yes, quickly, Princess; and in no 
fear, nor upon any condition. You are islanders; therefore you 
are patriots. You are patriots; therefore you hate the Genoese 
and love the Queen Emilia, whose servant Iam. As I was saying, 
then, my son has the less excuse to be a coward in that he hopes, 
one day, with the Queen Emilia’s blessing, to wear this crown 
bequeathed to him by the late King Theodore.’ 

‘He?’ The girl swung upon me, scornfully incredulous. 

‘Even he, Princess. In proof I can show you King Theodore’s 
deed of gift, signed with his own hand and attested.’ 

For the first time, then, I saw her smile ; but the smile held no 
correspondence with the tone of slow, quiet contempt in which she 
next spoke. 

‘You are trustful, O sciti Johann Constantine. I have heard 
that all Englishmen tell the truth, and expect it, and are otherwise 
mad.’ 
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‘I trust to nothing, Princess, until I have the Queen Emilia’s 
word. That I would trust to my life’s end.’ 

She nodded darkly. ‘You shall go to her—if you can find 
her.’ 

‘Tell me where to seek her.’ 

‘She lies at Nonza in Capo Corse ; or peradventure the Genoese, 
who hold her prisoner, have by this time carried her across to the 
Continent.’ 

* Though she were in Genoa itself, I would deliver her or die.’ 

‘You will probably die, O Englishman, before you receive her 
answer ; and that will be a pity—yes, a great pity. But you are 
free to go, you and your company—all but your son here, this 
King of Corsica that is to be, whom I keep as hostage, with his 
crown. Eh? Is this not a good bargain I offer you ?’ 

‘Be it good or bad, Princess,’ my father answered, ‘to make a 
bargain takes two.’ 

‘That is true,’ said I, stepping forward with a laugh, and 
thrusting myself between the Corsicans, who had begun to press 
around with decided menace in their looks. ‘And therefore the 
Princess will accept me as the other party to the bargain, and as 
her hostage.’ 

Again at the sound of my laugh she shrank a little ; but pre- 
sently frowned. 

‘Have you considered, cavalier,’ she asked coldly, ‘that 
Giuseppe is not certain of recovery ?” 

* Still less certain is my friend,’ answered I, and with a shrug of 
the shoulders walked away to Nat’s sick-couch. There, twenty 
minutes later, my father took leave of me, after giving some last 
instructions for the care of the invalid. In one hand he carried 
his musket, in the other his camp-stool. 

‘Say the word even now, lad,’ he offered, ‘and we will abide 
till he recovers.’ 

But I shook my head. 

Billy Priske carried an enormous wine-skin slung across his 
shoulders ; Mr. Fett a sack of provender. Mr. Badcock had begged 
or borrowed or purchased an enormous gridiron. 

* But what is that for?’ I asked him as we shook hands. 

‘For cooking the wild goose,’ he answered solemnly, ‘ which in 
these parts (as I am given to understand) is an animal they call the 
muffione. He partakes in some degree of the nature of a sheep. 
He will find me his match, sir.’ 


et 2A 
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One by one, a little before the sun sank, they bade me farewell 
and passed—free men—down the path that dipped into the pine 
forest. On the edge of the dip each man turned and waved a hand 
to me. The Princess, with Marc’antonio beside her, stood and 
watched them as they passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FOREST HUT. 


Then hooly, hooly rase she up, 
And hooly she came nigh him, 
And when she drew the curtain by— 
‘Young man, I think you’re dyin’.’ 
—Barbara Allan's Cruelty. 


EveninG fell, filling the great hollow of a sudden with purple 
shadows. As the stars came out the Corsicans on the slope to my 
left lit a fire of brushwood and busied themselves around it cooking 
their supper. They were no ordinary bandits, then; or at least 
had no fear to betray their whereabouts, since on the landward 
side on so clear a night the glow would be visible for many miles. 

I watched them at their preparations. Their dark figures moved 
between me and the flames as they set up a tall tripod of pine poles 
and hung their cauldron from the centre of it, upon a brandice. 
The Princess had withdrawn to her cave and did not reappear 
until Stephanu, who seemed to be head-cook, announced that 
supper was ready, whereupon she came and took her seat with the 
rest in a ring around the fire. Marc’antonio brought me my 
share of seethed kid’s flesh with a capful of chestnuts roasted in 
the embers; a flask of wine too, and a small pail of goat’s milk 
with a pannikin, for Nat. The fare might not be palatable, but 
plainly they did not intend us to starve. 

Marc’antonio made no answer when I thanked him, but returned 
to his seat in the ring, where from the beginning of the meal—as at a 
signal—his companions had engaged in a furious and general dispute. 
So at least it sounded, and so shrill at times were their contending 
voices, and so fierce their gesticulations, that for some minutes I 
fully expected to see them turn to other business the knives with 
which they attacked their meal. 

The Princess sat listening, speaking very seldom. Once only 
in a general hush the firelight showed me that her lips were moving, 
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and I caught the low tone of her voice, but not the words. Not 
once did she look in my direction, and yet I guessed that she was 
speaking of me: for the words ‘ ostagiu,’ ‘ Inglese’ and the name 
‘Giuseppe’ or ‘Giusé ’—of the man I had shot—had recurred 
over and over in their jabber, and recurred when she ceased and it 
broke forth again. 

It had lasted maybe for half an hour when at a signal from 
Marc’antonio (whom I took to be the Princess’s lieutenant or 
spokesman in these matters, and to whom she turned oftener than 
to any of the others, except perhaps Stephanu) two or three picked 
up their muskets, looked to their priming, and walked off into the 
darkness. By and by came in the sentinels they had relieved, 
and these in turn were helped by Stephanu to supper from the 
cauldron. I watched, half-expecting the dispute to start afresh, 
but the others appeared to have taken their fill of it with their 
food ; and soon, each man drawing his blanket over his head, lay 
back and stretched themselves to sleep. The new-comers, having 
satisfied their hunger, did likewise. Stephanu gave the great pot 
a stir, unhitched it from the brandice, and bore it away, leaving the 
Princess and Marc’antonio the only two wakeful ones beside the 
fire. 

They sat so long without speaking, the Princess with knees 
drawn up, hands clasping them, and eyes bent on the embers into 
which (for the Corsican nights are chilly) Marc’antonio now and 
again cast a fresh brand—that in time my own eyes began to grow 
heavy. They were smarting, too, from the smoke of the burnt wood. 
Nat had fallen into a troubled sleep, in which now and again he 
moaned: and always at the sound I roused myself to ease his 
posture or give him to drink from the pannikin; but, for the rest, 
I dozed, and must have dozed for hours.’ 

I started up wide awake at the sound of a footstep beside me, 
and sat erect, blinking against the rays of a lantern held close to 
my eyes. The Princess held it, and at Nat’s head and feet stood 
Marc’antonio and Stephanu, in the act of lifting his litter. She 
motioned that I should stand up and follow. Marc’antonio and 
Stephanu fell into file behind us. Each carried a gun in a sling. 

*I will hold the light where the path is bad,’ she said quietly ; 
‘ but step carefully and keep a watch upon your feet. Inan hour's 
time we shall have plenty of light.’ 

I looked and saw the sickle of the waning moon suspended over 
the gulf. It shot but the feeblest glimmer along the edges of the 
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granite pinnacles, none upon the black masses of the pine-tops. 
But around it the darkness held a faint violet glow, and I knew 
that day must be climbing close on its heels. 

There was no promise of day, however, along the track into 
which we plunged—the track by which my comrades had descended 
to cross the valley. It dived down the mountain side through a 
tunnel of pines, and in places the winter streams, now dry, had 
channelled it and broken it up with land-slides. 

* You do not ask where I am leading you,’ she said, holding her 
lantern for me at one of these awkward places. 

‘Tam your hostage, Princess,’ I answered, without looking at her, 
my eyes being busy just then in discovering good foothold. ‘ You 
must do with me what you will.’ 

‘IfIcould! Ah, if I could!’ 

She said it hard and low, with clenched teeth, almost hissing 
the words. I stared at her, amazed. No sign of anger had she 
shown until this moment. What cause indeed had she to be 
angered ? In what way had my words offended? Yet angry 
she was, trembling with such a gust of wrath that the lantern 
shook in her hand. 

Before I could master my surprise, she had mastered herself : 
and, turning, resumed her way. For the next twenty minutes we 
descended in silence, while the dawn, breaking above the roofed 
pines, filtered down to us and filled the spaces between their trunks 
with a brownish haze. By and by, when the slope grew easier 
and flattened itself out to form the bottom of the basin, these pines 
gave place to a chestnut wood and the carpet of slippery needles 
to a tangled undergrowth taller than a very tall man: and here, 
in a clearing beside the track, we came on a small hut with a ruinous 
palisade beside it, fencing off a pen or courtyard of good size—some 
forty feet square, maybe. 

The Princess halted, and I halted a few paces from her, studying 
the hut. It was built of pine-logs sawn lengthwise in half and set 
together with their untrimmed bark turned outwards: but the 
most of their bark had peeled away with age. It had two square 
holes for windows, and a doorway, but no door. Its shingle roof 
had buckled this way and that with the rains, and had taken on a 
tinge of grey which the dawn touched to softest silver. Lines of 
more brilliant silver criss-crossed it, and these were the tracks of 
snails. 

‘ O King of Corsica,’ she turned to me, ‘ behold your palace !’ 
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Her eyes were watching me, but in what expectation I could 
not tell. I stepped carelessly to the doorway and took a glance 
around the interior. 

‘It might be worse ; and I thank you, Princess.’ 

‘Ajo, Marc’antonio! Since the stranger approves of it so far, 
go carry his friend within.’ 

‘Your pardon, Princess,’ I interposed ; ‘ the place is something 
too dirty to house a sick man, and until it be cleaned my friend will 
do better in the fresh air.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Your subjects, O King, have 
left it in this mess, and they will help you very little to improve it.’ 

I walked over to the palisade and looked across it upon an 
unsightly area foul with dried dung and the trampling of pigs. For 
weeks if not months it must have lain uninhabited, but it smelt 
potently even yet. 

“My subjects, Princess ? ’ 

‘With Giusé lying sick, the hogs roam without a keeper: and 
my people have chosen you in his room.’ She paused, and I felt, 
rather than saw, that both the men were eyeing me intently. 
I guessed then that she was putting on me a meditated insult ; to 
the Corsican mind, doubtless, a deep one. 

‘So I am to keep your hogs, Princess ? ’ said I with a deliberate 
air. ‘ Well, I am your hostage.’ 

‘I am breaking no faith, Englishman.’ 

‘ As to that, please observe that I am not accusing you. I but 
note that, having the power, you use it. But two things puzzle me: 
of which the first is, where shall I find my charge ? ’ 

‘Mare’antonio shall fetch them down to you from the other 
side of the mountain.’ 

‘And next, how shall I learn to tend them ?’ I asked, still keeping 
my matter-of-fact tone. 

“They will give you no trouble. You have but to pen them 
at night and number them, and again at daybreak turn them loose. 
They know this forest and prefer it to the other side: you will not 
find that they wander. At night you have only to blow a horn 
which Marc’antonio will bring you, and the sound of it will fetch 
them home.’ 

‘A light job,’ said Stephanu with a grin, ‘ when a man can bring 
his stomach to it.’ 

‘Not so light as you suppose, my friend,’ I answered. ‘ The 
sty, here, will need some cleansing. Since if these are to be my 
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subjects, I must do my best for them. It may not amount to much, 
but at least my hogs shall keep themselves cleaner than some 
Corsicans, even than some Corsican cooks.’ 

‘Stephanu,’ said Marc’antonio gravely, ‘ the Englishman meant 
that for you: and I tell you what I have told you before, that 
yours are no fitly kept hands for a cook. I have travelled abroad 
and seen the ways of other nations.’ 

‘The sty will need mending too, Princess,’ said I: ‘ but before 
nightfall I will try to have it ready.’ 

‘You will find tools in the hut,’ she answered with a glance at 
Marc’antonio, who nodded. ‘ For food, you shall be kept supplied. 
Stephanu has brought, in his sack yonder, flesh, cheese, and wine 
sufficient for three days, with milk for your friend: and day by 
day fresh milk shall be sent down to you.’ 

Her words were commonplace, yet her cheeks wore an angry 
flush beneath their sun-burn; and I knew why. Her insult had 
miscarried. In accepting this humiliation I had somehow mastered 
her: even the tone she used, level and matter-of-fact, she used 
perforce, in place of the high scorn with which she had started to 
sentence me. My spirits rose. If I could not understand this girl, 
neither could she understand me. She only felt defeat, and it 
puzzled and angered her. 

‘You have no complaint to make?’ she asked, hesitating in 
spite of herself as she turned to go. 

I laughed, having discovered that my laugh perplexed her. 
‘None whatever, Princess. Am I not your hostage ?’ 


When they were gone I laughed again, with a glance at Nat, 
who lay with closed eyes and white still face where Marc’antonio 
and Stephanu had made a couch of fern and some heather for him 
under the chestnut boughs. The sight of the heather gave me an 
idea, and I walked back to where, at the end of the chestnut wood, 
a noble clump of it grew, under a scarp of rock where the pines 
broke off. With my knife I cut an armful of it and returned to 
the hut, pausing on my way to gather some strings of a creeper 
which looked to be a clematis and sufficiently tough for my purpose. 
My next step was to choose and cut a tolerably straight staff of ilex, 
about five feet in length and close upon two inches thick. While I 
trimmed it, a blackbird began to sing in the undergrowth behind 
the hut, and, listening, my ears seemed to catch in the pauses of 
his song a sound of running water, less loud but nearer and more 
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distinct than the murmur of the many rock-streams that tinkled 
into the valley. I dropped my work for a while and, passing to the 
back of the hut, found and followed through the bushes a foot- 
track—overgrown and tangled with briers, but still a track—which 
led me to the water. It ran, with a murmur almost subterranean, 
beneath bushes so closely over-arched that my feet were on the 
brink before I guessed, and I came close upon taking a bath at un- 
awares. Now this stream, so handy within reach, was just what I 
wanted, and among the bushes by the verge grew a plant—much 
like our English osier, but dwarfer—extremely pliant and tougher 
than the tendrils of the clematis; so that, having stripped it of half 
a dozen twigs, I went back to work more blithely than ever. 

But for fear of disturbing Nat I could have whistled. It may 
even be that, intent on my task, I did unwittingly whistle a few 
bars of a tune: or perhaps the blackbird woke him. At any rate, 
after half an hour’s labour I looked up from my handiwork and met 
his eyes, open, intent on me and with a question in them. 

‘What am I doing, eh? I am making a broom, lad.’ I held 
it up for him to admire. 

‘Where is she ?’” he asked feebly. 

‘She?’ I set down my broom, fetched him a pannikinful of milk, 
and knelt beside him while he drank it. ‘If you mean the Princess 
Camilla, she has gone back to her mountain, leaving us in peace.’ 

‘Camilla ?’ he murmured the word. 

‘And a very suitable name, it seems to me. There was, if you 
remember, a young lady in the Aineid of pretty much the same 
disposition.” 

‘Camilla,’ he repeated, and again but a little above his breath. 


‘Your father . . . he is helping her ?’ 
‘Helping her?’ I echoed. ‘My dear lad, if ever a young 
woman could take care of herself it is the Princess. . . . And as for 


my father helping her, she has packed him off northwards across 
the mountains with a flea in his ear. And, talking of fleas >I 
went on with a glance at the hut. 





He brought me to a full stop with a sudden grip on my arm, 
astonishingly strong for a wounded man. ‘Nay, lad—nay!’ I 
coaxed him, but slipped a hand under him as he insisted and sat 
upright. 

“She needs help, I tell you,’ he gasped. ‘Needshelp . . . it was 
for help I ran when—when——’ 

‘But what dreaming is this? My dear fellow, she makes 
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prisoners of us, shoots you down when you try to escape, treats 
me worse than a dog, banishes us to this hut which—not to put too 
fine a point on it—is a pigs’-sty and particularly filthy at that. 
I don’t blame her, though some little explanation might not come 
amiss: but if she has any need of help, you must admit that she 
dissembles it pretty thoroughly.’ 

Nat would not listen. ‘You did not see? You did not see ? 
—And yet you know her language and have talked with her! 
Whereas I—O blind!’ he broke out passionately, ‘ blind that you 
could not see!’ 

A fit of coughing seized and shook him, and as I eased him back 
upon his fern pillow, blood came away upon the handkerchief I held 
to his lips. 

‘Damn her!’ I swore viciously. ‘ Let her need help if she will, 
and let her ask me for it! She has tried her best to kill you; and 
what’s more, she’ll succeed if you don’t lie still as I order. Help ? 
Oh yes, I'll help her—when I have helped you !” 

He moved his head feebly, as if to shake it: but lay quiet, 
panting, with closed eyes: and so, the effusion of blood having 
ceased, I left him and fell to work like a negro slave. 

By the angle of the hut there stood a pigs’ trough of granite, 
roughly hewn and hollowed, and among the tools within I found a 
leaky wooden bucket which, by daubing it with mud from the brink 
of the stream, I contrived to make passably watertight. A score 
of times I must have travelled to and fro between the hut and the 
stream before I had the cistern filled. Then I fell-to upon the foul 
walls within, slushing and brooming them. Bats dropped from 
the roof and flew blundering against me: I drove them forth from 
the window. The mud floor became a quag: I seized a spade 
and shovelled it clean, mud and slime and worse filth together. 
And still as I toiled a song kept liddening (as we say in Cornwall) 
through my head: a song with two refrains, whereof the first was 
the old nursery jingle—‘ Mud won’t daub sieve, sieve won’t hold 
water, water won’t wet stone, stone won’t edge axe, axe won’t 
cut rod, rod won’t make a gad, a gad to hang Manachar who has 
eaten my raspberries every one.’ (So ran the rigmarole with which 
Mrs. Nance had beguiled my infancy.) The second refrain echoed 
poor Nat’s cry, ‘ She needs help, needs help, and you could not see ! 
Blind, blind, that you could not see !’ 

How should she need help ? Little cared I though she needed it, 
and sorely! But how had the notion taken hold of Nat ? 
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Weakness? Delirium? No: he had been running to get 
help for her when they shot him down. I had his word for that. 
. . . But she had pursued with the others. For aught I knew, 
she herself had fired the shot. 

If she needed help, why was she treating us despitefully— 
putting this insult upon me, for example? Why had she used 
those words of hate? They had been passionate words, too ; 
spoken from the heart in an instant of surprise. Then, again, to 
suppose her a friend of the Genoese was impossible. But why, if 
not a friend of the Genoese, was she a foe of their foes? Why had 
she taken to the macchia with these men? Why were they keeping 
watch on the coast while careless that their watchfire showed inland 
for leagues? Why, if she were a patriot, had the sight of King 
Theodore’s crown awakened such scorn and yet rage against me, 
its bearer? Why again, at the mere word that my father sought 
the Queen Emilia, had she let him pass on, while redoubling her 
despite against me ? 

On top of these puzzles Nat must needs propound another, that 
this girl stood in need of help ! 

Help? From whom ? 

As my mind ran over these questions, still at every pause the old 
rigmarole kept dinning—* Mud won’t daub sieve, sieve won’t hold 
water, water won’t wet stone . . .’ on and on without ceasing, and 
still I toiled and sweated. 

By noon the hut was clean, at any rate tolerably clean ; but its 
soaked floor would certainly take many hours in drying, and Nat 
must spend another night under the open sky. I left the hut, 
snatched a meal of bread and cheese, and, after a pull at the wine 
flask, turned my attention to the sty. To cleanse it before nightfall 
was out of the question. I examined it and saw three good days’ 
labour ahead of me. But the palisading could be repaired and made 
secure after a fashion, and I started upon it at once, sharpening 
the rotten posts with my axe, driving, fixing, nailing, binding them 
firmly with osier-twists, of which I had fetched a fresh supply from 
the stream-side. I had rolled my jacket into a pillow for Nat, 
that he might lie easily and watch me. 

The sun was sinking beyond the mountain, staining with deep 
rose the pinnacles of granite that soared eastward above the pines, 
when a horn sounded on the slope and Marc’antonio came down 

the track driving the hogs before him. He instructed me good- 
naturedly enough in the art of penning the brutes, breaking off from 
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time to time to compliment me on my labours, the sum of which 
appeared to affect him with a degree of wonder not far short of 
awe. 

‘But why are you doing it? Perch? ? perche?’ he broke off 
once or twice to ask, eyeing me askance with a look rather fearful 
than unfriendly. 

‘The Princess laid this task upon me,’ I answered cheerfully, 
indeed with elation, feeling that so long as I could keep my tyrants 
puzzled I still kept, somehow, the upper hand. 

‘T have travelled, in my time,’ said Marc’antonio with a touch 
of vainglorious pride. ‘I have made the acquaintance of many 
continentals, even with some that were extremely rich. But I 
never crossed over to England.’ 

‘You would have found it full of eccentrics,’ said I. 

‘I dare say,’ said he. ‘For myself, I said to myself when I 
took ship, ‘‘ Mare’antonio,” said I, ‘‘ you must make it a rule to be 
surprised at nothing.” But do Englishmen clean hogs’-styes for 
pleasure ?’ 

‘And the Princess ? She has also travelled ?’ I asked, meeting 
his question with another. 

For the moment my question appeared to disturb him. Re- 
covering himself, he answered gravely, ‘She has travelled, but not 
very far. You must not do her an injustice. . . . We form our 
opinions on what we see.’ 

‘It is admittedly the best way,’ I assented with equal gravity. 

At the shut of night he left me and went his way up the mountain 
path, and an hour later, having attended to Nat’s wants, tired as in all 
my life I had never been, I stretched myself on the turf and slept 
under the stars. 

The grunting of the hogs awakened me, a little before dawn. 
I went to the pen and as soon as I opened the hatch they rushed 
out in a crowd, all but upsetting me as they jostled against my legs. 
Then, after listening for a while after they had vanished into the 
undergrowth and darkness, I crept back to my couch and slept. 

That day, though the sun was rising before I awoke again and 
broke fast, I caught up with it before noon: that is to say, with the 
work I had promised myself to accomplish. Before sunset I had 
scraped over and cleaned the entire area of the sty. Also I had 
fetched fern in handfuls and strewn the floor of the hut, which was 
now dry and clean to the smell. 

In the evening I blew my horn for the hogs, and they returned 
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to their pen obediently as the Princess had promised. I had 
scarcely finished numbering them when Marc’antonio came down 
the track, this time haling a recalcitrant she-goat by a halter. 

He tethered the goat and instructed me how to milk her. 

The next evening he brought, at my request, a saw. I had 
cleaned out the sty thoroughly, and turned-to at once to enlarge 
the window-openings to admit more light and air into the hut. 

Still, as I worked, my spirits rose. Nat was bettering fast. In 
a few more days, I promised myself, he would be out of danger. 
To be sure he shook his head when I spoke of this hope, and in 
the intervals of sleep—of sleep in which I rejoiced as the sweet 
restorer—lay watching me, with a trouble in his eyes. 

He no longer disobeyed my orders, but lay still and watched. 
My last rag of shirt was gone now, torn up for bandages. Marc’- 
antonio had promised to bring fresh linen to-morrow. By night 
I slept with my jacket about me. By day I worked naked to the 
waist, yet always with a growing cheerfulness. 

It was on the fourth afternoon, and while yet the sun stood 
a good way above the pines, that the Princess Camilla deigned to 
revisit us. I had carried Nat forth into the glade before the hut, 
where the sun might fall on him temperately, after a torrid day— 
torrid, that is to say, on the heights, but in our hollow, pight about 
with the trees, the air had clung heavily. 

Mare’antonio, an hour earlier than usual, came down the 
track with a bundle of linen under his left arm. I did not see that 
any one followed him until Nat pulled himself up, clutching at my 
elbow. 

‘Princess! Princess!’ he cried, and his voice rang shrill 
towards her under the boughs. ‘Help her . . . 1 cannot——’ 

His voice choked on that last word as she came forward and 
stood regarding him carelessly, coldly, while I wiped the blood 
and then the bloody froth from his lips. 

* Your friend looks to be in an ill case,’ she said. 

“You have killed him,’ said I, and looked up at her stonily as 
Nat’s head fell back, with a weight I could not mistake, on my 
arms. 


(To be continued.) 
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PEGASUS, QUIET IN HARNESS. 


BY A. D. GODLEY. 


Ort when the Bard would revel 
In wild poetic throes, 

He cannot quit the level 
Of ordinary prose: 

The Muses thus forsake him 


When most they ought to come, 


And scenes dramatic make him 
Inexorably dumb! 


No sense of pathos clutches 
His heart, when gazing on 
Some spot historic (such as 
Forum or Parthenon),— 
No deep emotions inner 
His pensive eye bedim— 
Bimetallism, or dinner, 
Is all that interests him! 


Yet when the Poet chances 
Attention to bestow 

Where errant lyric fancies 
Are plainly quite de trop,— 

By problems far immenser 
Engaged in deep research, 

Or reading Herbert Spencer, 
Or possibly in Church,— 


The Muse, that idle truant, 
That jade capricious, who 
Refuses to be fluent 
When most you want her to, 
Unasked and uninvited, 
Nor heeding Space nor Time, 
Impels him (like a Whitehead 
Torpedo) into rhyme! 
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Far from his casual portal 
Fly Editors in scores : 

In vain his verse immortal 
The Public oft implores : 

At morn with hope elated 
Expectant hearers come, 

At eve they pass unsated 
Each to his several home. 


Ye, who inherit ages, 
Yet cannot as you should 
Extract from History’s pages 
The proper mental mood, 
See how for sager claimants 
The methods they pursue 
Monopolise the payments 
Which else had gone to you! 


These by a due reflection 
Their sentiments control, 
Guide in the right direction 
The tempests of their soul ; 
Whate’er in all creation 
The scene they’re gazing at, 
Experience a sensation 
Appropriate to that : 


When to the spots they’re taken 
Where rest the mighty dead, 
The tear that memories waken 
You'll always see them shed : 
When classic sites environ 
They’re ready still to quote 
The proper line of Byron, 
The proper page of Grote : 


Or if by native talents 

To poesy inclined, 
Still you can trust the balance 
Which regulates their mind,— 
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Scenes that on land or ocean 
To History belong 

Arouse their wild emotion 
And sweep them into song! 


Who'd be the slave of Passion ? 
3e mine by luckier hap 

To keep a spring Parnassian 
(As Laureates do) on Tap: 

And should no fancies airy 
Inspire the lagging lute, 

A rhyming dictionary 
Will serve as substitute ! 











THE TIME OF VOLTATRE. 





SOCIETY IN 


AT a period when the manners and morals of Society (reverently 
spelt with a capital) are attracting an extraordinary attention, and 
numbers of persons are enormously enjoying themselves in the 
always satisfactory employment of castigating other people’s 


vices— 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to— 


it seems natural to contrast the social life of this age with the 
most brilliant the world ever saw—social France before the Revo- 
lution. 

In the ten years between 1745 and 1755, when Madame de 
Pompadour was in the first dazzling lustre of her beauty and her 
power, and Voltaire reached the zenith of his fame, not as genius 
but as courtier, as the friend, not of stricken humanity but of 
King and of Mistress, Society attained to a height of wit, luxury, 
and extravagance, of polish and depravity, of slavish devotion to 
pleasure, which will never be exceeded or even equalled, but to 
which the Society of our own time does bear, in many points, a 
startling likeness. 

The first requisite for the man or woman of fashion in old 
France was to be a courtier. The Court at once dominated and 
ruined the kingdom. It did not at all suffice for the social aspirant 
to come to Versailles once a year, make his bow to majesty, and 
retire to his estates and his duty. He first closed his conscience 
and then his chiteau, gaily abandoned the house which had been 
the home and the pride of his forefathers, instituted a middleman 
to collect his dues and his rents, and arrived at Versailles. As the 
expenses of life there were enormous, he was for ever sending back 
to the steward for fresh supplies of money. You cannot make the 
people pay, because they have nothing.to pay with? But you 
must! The trees on my lord’s estates fell like ninepins before his 
insistent demands for cash. ‘The little black bread, and not 
enough of that,’ the bestial misery and degradation of the poor on 
his lands, soon turned from facts into dreams in his memory. He 
was not necessarily heartless or even unkindly ; but he was very 
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far off. And, of course, he must be like other people, and keep 
up his name and position, if he was to live as his compeers did ; 
while as to abandoning the Court and returning to the country 
where God and Nature had put him—why, no one does it. The 
argument has quite a modern ring; but it was a much sounder 
one then than it ever can be now. If my lord had sons there was 
not the smallest hope of advancement for any one of them unless 
they frequented Versailles. The perfectly unblushing jobbery of 
the eighteenth century stands revealed in that amazing publication 
of the Revolution, the ‘ Livre Rouge,’ wherein one perceives how 
Louis XV. used the public money and filled public offices. A thou- 
sand a year to this man—as keeper of the royal wardrobe, shall 
we say? What’s in a name after all? He had pleased majesty 
with his mots, or the mistress wanted him to marry her niece. 
If one’s boy was a genius even, what hope for him unless he toadied 
the Pompadour and licked the dust from the royal shoes? A Vol- 
taire himself had declared that three words with the King’s mistress 
were better than all talent and learning. 

The nobles were right after all. To be a man or a woman of 
fashion then was but to make a career—to be decently ambitious 
for one’s heir. It had some excuse. 

Behold, then, all Society at Court, with that Court the pivot 
of the social world, not of France only, but of Europe. 

Picture it with its thousands daily coming and going in the 
lavish and brilliant dress of the period, wholly abandoned to amuse- 
ment, gambling, play-acting, sleighing, hunting, or busy with 
intrigues of the backstairs and clever frauds to cheat one’s dearest 
friend of his post or his mistress ; picture it as the golden cage of 
talent, the arbitrator of manners and morals, its head the Pompa- 
dour, its figurehead the King, and in the background a silent Queen, 
and hosts of idle servants, who, never being paid, recouped them- 
selves by stealing. 

As the Court was absolutely ruled by one woman, Society was 
absolutely ruled by women too. The fine lady of that day had 
on paper no rights, and in practice a transcendent power. She 
governed France from her boudoir, and lost it India, China, and 
Canada. She filled the posts in the army with her lovers and 
cousins, and brought it from being the fear of the nations to be 
their laughing-stock and their contempt. She was supreme where 
she had no business, and where lay her m‘tier and her duty her 
place knew her not. She neglected her children to interfere in 
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cypher with the political intrigues of those ministers she had made, 
and could unmake. She was supremely serious over a question of 
ton and of mode, and in her matchless immorality as light-hearted 
as any savage—without his excuses; and she ruled not only the 
world, but daily life as well. 

Persons of fashion who had not some lucrative post which 
obliged them to have rooms at Court itself, generally lived in 
great gloomy hotels, called after their names, and squeezed as 
close to the Court as possible. The hotels were invariably gloomy, 
it seems. It has taken the world nineteen centuries to get over 
its superstition that there is a subtle and lurking danger in 
light and fresh air; besides, in those days the window tax was a 
heavy one. In rooms, then, whose stuffiness and insanitary con- 
ditions would certainly give her luckless descendants typhoid fever, 
but which appear to have had not the slightest ill effect upon 
her well-seasoned generation, Madame began her day. She had 
passed her night in an enormous four-post bed, hung with rich 
curtains, with a huge canopy over her head, with portraits of 
her friends and lovers hung in this sanctum itself, and with a 
litter of the fashionable little dog of the moment in a basket by 
her side. Her maid, with her chocolate, roused her about eleven, 
and she forthwith took a plunge into that Society in which she 
worked, thought, played, ate, drank, and died at last. It is painful 
to add that she very seldom took a plunge into anything but 
Society. The King’s ablutions consisted of dipping the royal 
fingers into rose-water and drying them daintily on a napkin ; 
and to go beyond one’s monarch in a desire for cleanliness would 
have been a lapse of taste indeed. Baths were certainly not un- 
known—umilky baths, so that Madame need not suffer the gloom 
and depression of solitude even then—but the idea of soap in 
connection with them is one which the closest student of eighteenth- 
century memoirs and manners will rarely, if ever, come across. 
He will be familiar, on the other hand, by description and in old 
curiosity shops, with the painfully minute ewer and basin in which 
fashion did homage to cleanliness. 

There was no particular reason, then, why Madame should not 
make her toilet in public; and she did. In the little dressing- 
room sacred to it—a room with a north light so that the delicate 
artistic operations of her woman might be performed to the best 
advantage—she found alike her last new book and her last new 
lover ; and while Suzanne tired her head and painted her face she 
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amused herself first with one and then with the other. Of the 
lover it need only be said now that he was fit for his beaw rile, 
and for nothing else in the world. The book may have been the 
‘Henriade,’ or a smuggled canto or two of the dear, wicked 
‘ Pucelle,’ or the ‘ Devin du Village,’ comic opera by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, which delighted the Court in 1745. Suzanne, not at all 
like the tripping, little, coy Suzannes and Fanchettes of comedy, 
was generally what would now be called a superior person, in that 
she wrote passing well, spelt not much worse than her mistress, 
and when she had finished painting Madame’s face and receiving 
bribes from Madame’s admirers, retired to pen, ink, solitude, and 
memoirs of daring truthfulness which have become history. 

Of the rouge and the powder thus affixed beneath the very 
eye of the lover whom they were designed to charm, Madame 
was in no way ashamed. They were a recognised part of the toilet. 
When it had been said of Catherine of Braganza that she ‘ painted 
well,’ meaning her face, the words were meant and taken as a 
compliment. It was so still. No need for gentle euphemisms in 
those days. Paint was paint and a wig was a wig, and a fine 
lady no more denied the use of such adjuncts to beauty than an 
artist, having achieved a successful picture, denies his colours and 
his brushes. While the finishing touches were being scientifically 
affixed, the woman who sold lace or the man who sold diamonds 
was permitted to show the goods to Madame. In the background, 
but seldom admitted, were tradespeople who had the ridiculous 
presumption to desire the settlement of their little accounts. 

Presently M. PAbbé elbowed his way through them—some 
daring, wicked, little rogue of an abbé such as Galiani, buffoon and 
secretary to the Italian Embassy—a most necessary and striking 
adjunct to the Society of that day, and fortunately without a 
counterpart in the Society of this. Famed for his love affairs and 
his verses, his gaiety, ribaldry, and atheism, only last night, it 
may be, at one of those famous suppers of the Temple, matchless 
for their license and their wit, he was Madame’s chosen tame cat 
and confidant, and in every respect worthy of the post. Sometimes 
his propos were so outrageous she must needs blush, or pretend to 
blush, behind her fan, or rap M. l’Abbé with it across his fingers. 
But he was satisfactory—eminently satisfactory! With him one 
could laugh to scorn the threats and the bogeys of the religion of 
which he was the professor and she the disciple ; mock, as that age 
loved to mock, at sin, sorrow, death, eternity—all the old horrors 
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which troubled one’s pleasure or one’s peace—and mocking, dis- 
miss them. 

That M. Abbé often shared with Suzanne an intimate know- 
ledge of Madame’s secrets is very certain. It is also certain that 
his exquisite tact and savoir-faire never allowed that knowledge to 
offend her, and that, like the Society in which he moved, he carried 
to an exquisite pitch of perfection, never to be attained again, the 
art of social sensitiveness. Let it be accounted for righteousness 
to the man of fashion of that time that his finger was for ever on 
the delicate pulse of other people’s feelings and susceptibilities, 
and that its slightest movement was guide or warning enough. 
To be clever or a little stupid, to sigh or to smile, to go or to stay 
—M. l’Abbé had the art at his fingers’ ends. The gouvernante 
bringing in Madame’s little girl from the back regions, where she 
is growing up with the grooms and the chambermaids, is the signal 
his audience is over. He will meet Madame at the /‘te this after- 
noon, at the Court to-night, and again at her toilet to-morrow— 
in a word, when she wants him he will be at hand, greatly daring 
and gay ; and when he would be in the way, behold ! he has vanished 
into air. 

In 1745 children were still out of fashion. ‘Emile’ was not 
written. Dr. Tronchin was a Genevan apothecary. Sent at her 
birth to a foster-mother in the country, it was an evil day for little 
Angélique when she was returned to her parents’ hotel, to a cowering 
neglect in the background, or attentions yet more harmful. Better 
the coarse ignorance and the terrifying stories of hobgoblins re- 
tailed by the servants and the governess, herself of the servants’ 
class and education, than to be brought forward, painted, powdered, 
patched, taught the whole art of double entente, trained by an 
acting master with three months’ rehearsal to take a part in a 
play—and to play a part henceforth for ever and ever. Childish 
naturalness—the greatest of all charms—never then survived 
maternal attentions. Well for Angélique that Madame generally 
considered her motherly duty amply fulfilled by disdainfully in- 
specting her offspring for two minutes at her toilet, and then 
pushing her away impatiently as ugly, mal chauss‘e, and mal 
cou ce. 

When Madame had finished clothing her body she proceeded to 
equip her mind. When was ever a woman who had so little educa- 
tion, and made out of it capital so splendid, as the Frenchwoman of 
fashion in the eighteenth century ? Grounded by nuns in a convent, 
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the good sisters at least did not teach out of her her originality, 
her freshness, her brightness, of which many superior curricula rob 
her sisters to-day. ‘Education is a great power if a man can 
only keep his mind above it.” Madame’s shrewd and alert little 
understanding always rose triumphantly above the learning she 
had. She not only caught the jargon of astronomy, philanthropy, 
chemistry, whatever the modish science of the moment might be— 
her modern compeers across the Channel can do that excellently— 
but she endowed the subjects with her own cleverness and indivi- 
duality. Was it old Fontenelle’s ‘ Plurality of Worlds’ that lay on 
her dressing-table amid her scents and cosmetics, or the ‘ Esprit des 
Lois,’ published in 1748, or Voltaire’s stinging contraband ‘ Voice of 
the Sage and the People,’ that ran the round of the boudoirs in 50 ? 
On each Madame had her opinion—her own vivid, daring opinion, 
and not the r‘chau/jé of some one else’s which she had read in her 
newspaper the day before. If politics were her métier—and she 
generally thought they were—she communicated her schemes 
thereon to her lover, the minister, who must act on them or be 
lover no more. Through the Duke of Richelieu and her brother 
the Cardinal, one clever woman, Madame de Tencin, openly inter- 
vened in the Seven Years’ War, ‘ made peace in Europe,’ fought 
Maurepas, naval minister, over the question of the navy, assisted 
at the confabulation of statesmen, and comes down to posterity 
as ‘a great minister of intrigue.’ 

The least ambitious of fashionable women wrote letters to her 
friends, enlivening the public affairs of the day, criticising current 
literature and the new trend of thought, philosophising on life and 
society, whispering scandal—and all in the easiest, limpid French, 
with a wit and a piquancy which are hers alone. 

If she could not spell or punctuate, what matter? The dullest 
of secretaries or editors can right that fault. But her charm, her 
grace, her gaiety, are gifts which came to her straight from the 
gods—for no man had taught her—and have never since been so 
richly bestowed on any of the daughters of Eve. 

Put away the books, the ink, and the writing-paper, and 
make way for Monsieur the professor of the harp, or Monsieur the 
professor of acting. The first will at least instruct Madame how 
to show her shapely arms to the best advantage ; and it is the 
fashion to play something. Madame Adelaide, the King’s daughter, 
plays everything from a clavecin to a comb. As to the professor 
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of acting, Madame should surely not need him. She has been 
taught the art since she was a child, and has it in her blood and 
her bones. 

Then she will try embroidery or fringework. ‘ Nous défilons, 
effilons, parfilons.” As Early Victorian ladies filled an eternal 
leisure by making wool parrots, shell trays, and wax flowers, 
Madame was enormously busy in her idleness, and so diligent in 
wasting time there was no wonder she never had any for her duties. 

Such as they were, or such as she took them to be, they were 
finished now. The coiffeur had left her with her hair built into 
the fashionable folly of the moment, with birds, beasts, and fishes 
nestling in it one day, and the next, little figures in wax of the last 
baby prince, his nurse, his parrot, and his negro. 

The inward dressing of the head was finished too. The sun 
was at his height, the world was abroad. The hour of pleasure 
had come, and Madame began to live. 

In its mad lust for, and its slavish devotion to, amusement no 
society has ever equalled fashionable society under Louis XV. 
The upper classes seem to have believed to a man that they had 
been put into the world to amuse themselves, and that the rest 
of that world had been created to amuse them. Gambling, 
theatricals, /étes champétres, masked balls, suppers, fairs, sleighing, 
hunting, carnivals, succeeded each other day by day and hour by 
hour, literally without the interval of a moment. Should there be 
the prospect of a breathing space, fashion filled it by flocking to 
hear a fashionable sermon, or inventing a new game. Blindman’s 
buff, dominoes, billiards, charades, kite-flying—the great houses 
were full of fools playing them in every spare quarter of an hour. 
Villars and Sceaux had their ‘ white nights,’ when the guests, in 
judiciously assorted pairs, sonneted the midsummer moon in the 
garden, and spent the June days in writing each other madrigals and 
quatrains. Each noble house had its theatre and its private com- 
pany of noble amateurs. To entertain the King and the Mistress, 
not only with a splendour to outvie all previous hosts, but with 
some piquant novelty, some bizarrerie of taste or entertainment—a 
fine lady had no design in life to which she devoted more wit and 
energy. Sometimes one of the two great salons of the day, the 
salon of the Palais Royal or the salon of the Temple, claimed an 
evening. But the salons proper—founded by intellect, lit by wit, 
and held together by the nameless charm of some clever woman 
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whose attractions needed not birth, beauty, nor wealth—were 
as yet in embryo, or wholly non-existent. Between 1745 and 1755 
Versailles was the salon par excellence, and the Court the one 
rendezvous of the world. 

Behold Madame, then, whisked off in her coach, so very much 
gilt and bedizened as to suggest to a prosaic age the pantomime 
chariot in which Cinderella goes to the ball, with her horses gorgeous 
in silver trappings, dashing mud on the luckless passers-by as she 
proceeds at the breakneck pace fashion demands, to the gardens of 
Versailles. It is summer, the occasion a /tte champétre, and the 
world out of doors. No vivid imagination is needed by any one 
who has stood in the park of Versailles to-day to picture it as it 
looked then—to people the lawns and the terraces with a motley 
crowd of nobles and great ladies as bright-hued as the peacocks on 
the long flights of steps, and just a little less artificial than the 
plaster nymphs and fauns looking down from their pedestals. 
The /cte champ‘tre was the modern al fresco bazaar with the thin 
excuse of charity left out. Sometimes the great ladies were dressed 
as shepherdesses, and a Chloe, half an inch deep in paint and 
powder, played rusticity and pastoral pleasures with a worn-out 
roué of a Strephon, full of stale Court compliments. Sometimes 
she was a milkmaid, and royal and noble cowmen carried her pails 
and drank her stock-in-trade, which at least looked like milk. 
Everything was a sham here, from that made-up effigy of a King 
who, said Richelieu, if his ministers had undertaken to make him 
sign his own deposition, would have done it, to the obsequious 
servility of the least of his lacqueys, who just waited till his master’s 
back was turned to cheat him and sneer at him. 

Artificial cavaliers piloted their artificial mistresses on arti- 
ficial water in a sham swan which did duty for a boat. The 
trees were clipped into artificial shapes. The very flowers grew in 
set patterns. The language in which Madame talked with her 
lover was the stilted language of a carefully rehearsed politeness 
and the most cunning double meanings. The passion she felt for 
him needed for ever the only excuse such a passion can have—a 
vehement sincerity. He, she, and their compeers were playing 
with love, duty, and life, and for a little enjoyed the game to the 
full. 

When there was no /éte there was always a reunion, ‘a salon 
out of doors.’ ‘ What time is it ?’ asked the dying old worldling, 
Voltaire’s patroness, Madame de Fontaine-Martel; and before 
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any one could answer—‘ Thank God, whatever time it is, there is 
somewhere a rendezvous ! ’ 

At Versailles, unless the Court had gone to a fair at Chantilly, 
or to hunt at Fontainebleau or Marly, there was an eternal rendez- 
vous. Here M. l’Abbé whispered into another woman’s ears the 
secret he had wormed from Madame at her toilet this morning. 
Great ladies fought each other over the right, hereditary in some 
noble families, of sitting in the Queen’s presence, or driving this 
afternoon in the next coach to hers, instead of the next coach 
but one. As in all mean and selfish lives, these people took trifles 
for great things, and the great things passed by unheeded. Lord 
Chesterfield, writing pages on the supreme and solemn importance 
of ‘les maniéres, les grices, les agrémens,’ and preaching the 
neglect of judgment and the weightier matters of the law, was but 
a feeble transcript of the men and women whose god and heaven 
was Versailles. To damn with sweet, faint praise ; to stab reputa- 
tions, not with the honest sword-thrust of an angry truth, but with 
delicate innuendo, fine, dainty, and cruel; to be false to wife or 
husband with so perfect a duplicity and decorum that when con- 
jugal fidelity was wholly an object of contempt at Court, Horace 
Walpole declared that it was well-nigh impossible to detect the 
least impropriety in the relation of the sexes ; to express the basest 
meaning in the most exquisite phrase ; to cheat, very courteously ; 
to torture, with a smile; and to wear over a heart exquisitely 
sensitive to the faintest suspicion of a royal coldness or a fancied 
slight to one’s ‘honour,’ fine clothes bought with the blood and 
the tears of the wretched peasants from whom one’s fortune was 
ground—this was the company who decorated the lawns of Ver- 
sailles. To cover any tones that were not perfectly dulcet, bursts 
of exquisite music and the songs of rare singers broke from alcoves 
in the gardens or from bosquets in the wood. The whole thing 
must have been something like a parvenu garden-party, where the 
entertainments are only too many, the appointments only too rich 
and ingenious. But there the resemblance ended. Vile as society 
then was, it was at least not vulgar. Slang and horseplay were 
not known toit. A self-control which enabled its votaries to appear 
always courteous and well pleased was de rigueur; and if it wor- 
shipped blood, it at least did not cringe to money. 

Then, too, the very fact that even a great man could seldom 
make a career without toadying royalty had its advantages for 
the royal satellites. Though the King had declared that he could 
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not demean himself to let ‘ all that ’—meaning all the talent of 
his kingdom—aspire to sup with him, much of it, despite him and 
itself, certainly did so sup. While the contact with Court con- 
taminated that talent—and it always did—it was very delightful 
for the courtiers. Down these steps comes Voltaire, gay, shrunken, 
sardonic, with a madrigal for Madame de Pompadour sticking out 
of his pocket, scorn in his eyes, and flattery on his lips. Helvétius, 
of the great book ‘On the Mind,’ was Queen Marie Leczinska’s 
maitre @hctel, and President Hénault, ‘ that well-frilled, accurately 
powdered’ old friend of philosophers and savants, was her confi- 
dant. The elder Crébillon, the dramatist, was protected by Madame 
de Pompadour. Young Crébillon, his son, she first banished for 
the indecency of his ‘ Sopha,’ then recalled and, on the principle 
no doubt of set a thief to catch a thief, made press censor. Piron, 
wit and playwright, the brilliant, tireless rival of Voltaire, was 
always hanging about the Court; and Charles Roy, scurrilous 
light versifier, was also waiting there to put a spoke in Arouet’s 
dashing wheel when he could. Galiani, famous since as the author 
of the ‘ Dialogues of Corn,’ was first the laughing-stock and then 
the darling of Versailles. While to say that the Court was crowded 
with minor poets and authors is only a literal truth. The inanest 
lover wrote sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow; and Madame’s 
descents into poetry were so frequent that for one of his female 
friends Voltaire thanked God fervently, as for a charm peculiar 
to herself, that she wrote no verses. 

But the sun is sinking now. Madame returns to her hotel to 
make a change of dress, for there is a play in the Little Apartments, 
or cards at the Queen’s table, and after, the Bal Masqué. The 
eighteenth-century passion for acting rose to its supreme height 
during these ten years between 45 and ’55. Invented, as it were, 
by Madame de Pompadour to please a King who had long ago 
found all his dolls stuffed with sawdust, the thing became a mania, 
a rage, a possession. Nobles pulled down their mansions, to re- 
erect them with stage and auditorium. The Duchesse du Maine 
at Sceaux abandoned her house and household to the craze. Vol- 
taire made his first public appearance burlesquing one of his own 
characters in his own play, ‘(dipe.’ At Cirey he beat up a com- 
pany in the wilds of Champagne, and often pressed his household 
servants into the cast. The Comte de Clermont had two private 
theatres ; and such noble persons as could neither form a company 
nor act in one consoled themselves by writing the librettos. But 
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the seal, the hall-mark of approval, was stamped on the new mode 
when the Petits Cabinets themselves were turned into a theatre. 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Crébillon, Piron, were its playwrights. Rameau 
was responsible for the score. The Duc de la Vrillicre stage- 
managed. The Abbé de la Garde was the prompter. Four noble- 
men occupied the dismal position of ballet dancers en titre. The 
Mistress herself, who could sing and act with the best professional 
actress of the day, was the heroine or the prima donna. Counts 
and marquises fought each other for the glory of belonging to the 
cast. Duchesses tore each other’s eyes out—all but literally 
—for the same mighty honour. The shrewd Pompadour obtained 
a commission in the army for one of her relatives by giving a duke 
the réle of a policeman with exactly two lines in his part. Actors, 
whose profession was anathematised by the Church and who were 
denied Christian burial, found themselves flattered and honoured 
in the very palace of the Most Christian King, and drilling and 
correcting the haughtiest of his subjects. 

The Theatre Royal of the palace of Versailles opened with 
‘ Tartufe,’ the Pompadour as Dorine (and the Duke as the police- 
man). Voltaire’s ‘ Enfant Prodigue’ followed it. For his opera 
the ‘ Princess of Navarre,’ produced on the occasion of the Dauphin’s 
marriage, a special theatre had been built in the horse-training 
ground near the palace, and money was poured out like water. 
The appearance of his ‘Temple of Glory’ was superintended by 
Richelieu, and not less recklessly magnificent in dress and scenery. 
D’Argenson declares that the production of the ‘ Devin du Village ’ 
cost 50,000 crowns; and the starving country heard with curses 
of the vast expenditure on ballets and farces. But in the audience 
sat a King who was relieved for a few hours from an eternal ennui ; 
and round him the most unamusable creatures on earth—the men 
and women who have nothing to do but to amuse themselves, 
were for a while transported into fictitious destinies, and in the 
interest of other lives forgot the complete aimlessness of their 
own. 

When there were no theatricals there were cards. Everybody 
gambled then. It was in the air. Over the card-table men not 
only lost estates, fortune, and honour, and women staked the 
jewels from their breasts and the portions of their children, but 
beside them, in the clutch of one of the most disfiguring of the 
vices, their daughters exchanged their freshness and their beauty 
for the feverish eyes, the trembling lips, and the hideous expres- 
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sion of rapacity of the accomplished gambler. The good Queen 
herself embraced this means of forgetting for a while her wrongs 
and her sorrows. Her favourite game, quadrille, gave its name to 
a tibbon—quadrille de la reine. At her table, as at the Mistress’s 
and the King’s, those inevitable cronies of the gambler, the cheat 
and the card-sharper, were present—here dressed as a lady-in- 
waiting, and there as a noble lord. ‘Do you not see that you are 
playing with swindlers ?’ whispers incautious Voltaire in the ears 
of his Madame du Chiatelet, who is gambling at her royal mis- 
tress’s side. The words, overheard and repeated, cost him a mid- 
night flight from Court, and a brief exile at Sceaux. The gamblers 
paid more heavily. Many, indeed, only in ruined homes and 
fortunes ; but some, whose counters had been the lives of the 
wretched creatures from whom their fortunes were wrung, in the 
vengeance of the Terror. 

When the cards were over came supper. ‘Supper,’ said 
Madame du Deffand, ‘is one of the four ends of man. I cannot 
recollect the other three.’ 

In proportion as eighteenth-century Society washed little, it 
ate much. The Bourbon digestive efforts are proverbial, cul- 
minating in the famous meal enjoyed—ay, enjoyed—by luckless 
Louis XVI. at Varennes, who, though he had lost his crown and 
his kingdom, never lost his appetite. Fashion copied its monarch. 
The fact that one noble gentleman died from partaking too freely 
of a paté composed of eagle, pheasant, lard, pork, and ginger, was 
less wonderful than that Society, daily over-eating, itself remained 
astonishingly healthy and well. To be sure, in the letters of the 
day, in which it was the fashion to chat about one’s inside, painful 
descriptions of an attack of colic, and the remedies taken therefor, 
are common enough. But the dyspeptic of our own day reduced 
to fluid beef, toast and water, or the last patent food, was quite 
non-existent then. The world ate, drank, and was merry; and 
though by all the canons of medical science it ought to have died 
on the morrow, it very seldom did. 

At the royal supper-table a great deal of freedom in the matter 
of jest and anecdote was permitted. But the King was truly the 
father of his people in the sense that he was one of those parents 
who caress a child one day for the same thing as they whip it for the 
next ; and the joke which set the table in a roar on Monday, on 
Tuesday might easily shut up the joker in the Bastille. 

After the supper Madame took her coach, and with her love 
12—2 
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and perhaps a couple of friends appeared at one of the public 
bals masqués. 

How to be indecorous with decorum—French Society solved 
that difficult problem with the finest ingenuity. Even the bal 
masqué had the air of order and decency. Madame herself lived 
in the same hotel as her husband, and caressed—or at least scolded 
—their child at her toilet. Her lover was always ambiguously 
alluded to as her friend. The irregularities of her life were decently 
concealed by her woman—used to the business—and by her hus- 
band himself. Sufficiently illustrative of the base cynicism and 
the careful regard for appearances of the immorality of the time 
is that story of the husband who, finding his wife with her lover, 
merely exclaimed : ‘ Consider, madame, how imprudent! Suppose 
it had been anyone else but myself!’ As fine clothes hid a whole- 
hearted disregard for personal cleanliness, fine manners hid a cool 
and planned corruption wholly matchless. For these people were 
false even in their sin. 

Failing the public ball, Madame went to the public theatre. 
Some of the plays to which she listened bear favourable com- 
parison in decency of language with the plays to which twentieth- 
century Society listens complacently to-day. Voltaire complained 
of the grossness of Shakespeare as contrasted with the great play- 
wrights of his own country. But in meaning, in intention, in 
situation, the French stage in the eighteenth century had a soft 
loathsomeness to which even the loud and boisterous indecencies of 
the Restoration dramatists are preferable. Of the dessous des cartes 
of Madame’s amusements, as of her life, the less said the better. 

Sometimes, like Madame du Chitelet, she would spend whole 
days in bed ‘ without being ill.” Far from cutting her off from 
Society, her friends were then amusing her from morning till night. 
Gossip, music, and verses gave the hours winged feet. In the 
evening her supper-tray—a beautifully compact little table con- 
taining all the necessary courses and their plates and dishes fixed 
into it—was wheeled to her bedside, and over it, without the géne 
of the presence of servants, her abbé of the morning told her the 
good stories (which were always very bad) he had collected since 
they parted ; and after twelve hours, during which she had not 
performed a single duty or done a kindness to any living soul, 
she settled to the complete repose of the bad heart and the good 
digestion. 

Of the life of the Society man—always a more despicable crea- 
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ture than the Society woman on the principle that to whom more 
is given of him shall more be required—the Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Richelieu, d’Argenson, and many others afford ample insight. 

At best, he was a minister of state, shrewd, unscrupulous, 
intriguing, but at least busy over something, though it were but 
the building up of his own fortunes and the toppling down of his 
country’s. A good deal stronger in intellect and very much weaker 
in morals than the smart man—if that hateful adjective can be 
used to designate the male creature of the smart woman of to-day 
-—was the man of fashion under the old régime. 

If he was a soldier, he advanced in his profession, not by hard 
work, but by currying favour at Versailles, and prepared for the 
hardships of the next campaign by the luxury, the ease, the self- 
indulgence of the most pleasure-loving Court on earth. When he 
did find himself on active service, he conducted the feeblest opera- 
tions with so much fuss and glitter that all his friends believed, 
and he thoroughly believed himself, that he was quite a hero, and 
he had all the talent of the clever and showy captor of Minorca 
for making everything redound to his credit. With, of course, 
noble exceptions, the French officer of the eighteenth century was 
admirable chiefly as a carpet knight, and after successes as brief 
as they were brilliant, dragged his country through the disgrace 
of Rossbach and of Minden. 

But if the man of fashion was, as he generally was, a gentle- 
man at his ease, his natura! réle was to intrigue for some such 
post as Clerk Controller of the King’s Pantry, with huge emoluments 
and infinitesimal duties; to be always ready to exchange pistol 
shots on the smallest provocation, at a safe distance only and 
after much chassé-ing, croissé-ing, and setting to partners, with one of 
his peers ; to attend the King’s levee and the King’s hunt ; and to be 
exquisitely scrupulous and earnest that he should always be attired 
in the right gewgaws and fal-lals, and bow and pirouette in the 
latest manner. Faugh! the thought of this mannikin who was 
never a man, makes one long, as Edward FitzGerald declared he 
longed after reading Jane Austen, for ‘ one of Fielding’s brutes.’ 

That sure sign of the downfall of a character or a kingdom, to 
be serious over trifles and trifling over serious things, was the fine 
gentleman’s to the full. He, whose ‘ whole life was merely the art 
of being at Court,’ conscientiously imitated his royal master, who 
very solemnly turned snuff-boxes on the lathe and wove tapestry, 
and when his ministers were trying to make him attend to State 
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business, made faces, or winked at Madame de Pompadour. At his 
best, the courtier pur et simple only used his cleverness to deceive 
suspicious husbands, and exhausted his energies in running after 
his latest mistress, and in escaping indignant fathers and duennas. 
Bribed chambermaids and rope ladders—the gay and certain con- 
viction that his shameful attentions were the highest honour— 
these were the principles and life of the noble gentleman of the 
old régime. As the Belmours, the Carelesses, and the Horners 
swagger through ‘ the most profligate and heartless of human com- 
positions,” the plays of Wycherley and Congreve, so does the man 
of fashion swagger through the eighteenth century, always agree- 
ably convinced that he is a very fine fellow indeed, and that pre- 
ceding the King’s roast, holding the rose-water for his ablutions, 
and pursuing a duchess—or her maid—is a life really gallant and 
manly. 

That he was over head and ears in debt, and mortgaged to the 
hilt, goes without saying. The Duc de Lauzun, by the time he 
was twenty-six, owed two millions ; Madame de Guémenée was in 
debt to her shoemaker alone for sixty thousand francs. To pay 
one’s tradespeople, in fact, was as bourgeois as to be faithful to 
one’s wife. But then, as now, it was pretty comfortable to be 
bankrupt. The Choiseuls, ruined and disgraced, in exile at Chante- 
loup, appear to have enjoyed themselves vastly and not at all 
inexpensively ; while to preserve and enclose, as all the great 
nobles did then, after the King’s example, was not exactly cheap. 
‘What will it cost,’ said Caroline, the wife of George II., to Robert 
Walpole, ‘to enclose St. James’s Park as a private pleasure- 
ground ?’ ‘Only three crowns, madame,’ was his reply. 

In France the price was similar—only the payment was not yet. 

In that fashionable society, as in our own, there was no old 
age. That pitiful spectacle, the old woman trying to be a young 
one, was as common in France then as it is in England to-day. 
It was a point of honour with my lord to die, as it were, in waiting 
on his Majesty, and conceal under wreathéd smiles the gout that 
racked him. Plucky enough these poor old players in their glitter- 
ing comedy. Fashion was their only world, and she had no place 
for white hairs and suffering—those odious reminders that to this 
favour we, too, shall come! Men died as Charles II. died, with a 
politesse frozen on to ashen lips. 

The husband turns to his wife with, ‘Survive me as long as 
possible, and enjoy yourself as much as you can.’ 
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Madame du Deffand, on the very day of the death of her life- 
long friend, Hénault, appeared at a supper party. ‘ Yes, he died 
to-day at six; otherwise I should not be here.’ 

As in a famous picture, there were cards and company to the 
last round a modish death-bed. Better the great Change shall 
take us thus than ‘ between four candles, and men dressed in black,’ 
and the awful prospect of a future retribution which an airy 
scepticism has helped us to deny in life, but which our sins and 
superstitions in dreadful league and covenant, make us now believe 
too well ! 

In what respect the present world of fashion is better than 
that queer old world is easy to see. In its awakened sense of duty 
to its children, its servants, and the poor, in its realisation that 
each man was created not to Be but to Do, it is immeasurably 
superior to that gorgeous class, inimitably selfish and indifferent, 
who lounged and laughed in old Versailles. Though present-day 
manners have much less frill, that present-day morals are infinitely 
cleaner the most indignant moralist in a halfpenny paper could 
not deny. In this age the fashionable woman of tarnished reputa- 
tion is at least an exception. Between 1745 and 1755 she was so 
much the rule that the Duchesse de Choiseul was remarkable 
among her sisters on account of her unblemished honour ; and the 
noble and great lady, entreated to go to Versailles, if only to 
set an example there, was wise in her answer that the only good 
example she could set was to stay away. The literature which. 
fashion now admires is as much better in point of decency as it is 
much worse in point of art than the literature Madame read at her 
toilet. The whole modern trend of thought is wholesomer and 
brisker ; and if modern conversation is infinitely less clever, polished, 
and witty, its frank vulgarity is at least preferable to the doubles 
ententes of Madame and her abbé. 

But whether Society to-day can lay the flattering unction to 
its soul that it is in all important particulars materially better 
than that Society which brought the French Revolution and the 
downfall of monarchy, is doubtful indeed. 

It was not only in old France that the great country estates, 
and the villages which owe their prosperity to the well-being of 
such estates, lay neglected and untenanted while the landowners 
‘kept up their position’ in town. In its mania for pleasure, in 
its ever-varying expedients for killing time, in its love of gambling, 
and that old, comfortable code of honour which makes it shameful 
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to steal a loaf of bread when you are starving, but not to ruin a 
tradesman when you have ten thousand a year, Society now and 
then are not unlike. The extravagances of fashion which made 
women adopt coiffures ‘a little lower than the Monument’ only 
seem absurd because they are bygone extravagances, and are very 
little more ridiculous than the extremes of a much later date. 
The whole fashionable world still sways before a new craze as a 
field of corn sways to a wind. People are still very serious over 
their amusements, and very amusing over their duty and their 
career. They still discuss with an amazing freedom the diseases 
of the body and the most sacred feelings of the soul, and if rever- 
ence had no place in the eighteenth century, neither is it a charac- 
teristic of the twentieth. Then it was the fashion to talk of the 
simpler life in rooms replete with every extravagant refinement of 
luxury—and to end in talk. And this happens even to-day. 
Then it was de rigueur to have no religion, and now to have a 
new, special pet one every two or three years—with results not 
dissimilar. It was then the fashion to hide from the thought of 
death, and to look at life as a series of amusing hours, and as a 
great whole—never. Is it sometimes so still ? One wonders. 


That the Nemesis which overtook the old ségime is in the least 
likely to overtake society now, no sane person can suppose. But 
now, as then, each man shall pay his price. The constant pursuit 
of gain and pleasure brings him the dissatisfaction and the eternal 
ennui it brought old France; while he misses for ever that con- 
sciousness of duty done, of powers developed, of help afforded, 
which alone can make him face with tranquillity the ironies of 
life, the irreparable robberies of death, and the Great Unknown 
beyond it. 

S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
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BvuILT in a square on the narrow stretch of sandbank which 
divided the sea from the dry bed of the huge lagoon, the fort at 
Kitta glistened white in the moonlight. Constructed of rough 
stone and mud, and heavily whitewashed, the court-house and 
prison, with the gaoler’s quarters and some store-rooms, made 
up the four sides. A small guard-room stood next to the great 
gate where a Hausa sentry crouched against the wall with his 
rifle beside him. On three sides of the square the buildings 
were of one story, but on the fourth, above the gaoler’s living- 
rooms, were the District Commissioner’s quarters. They com- 
prised two rooms, built of wood, badly ventilated, and insufferably 
hot. The walls and ceilings were whitewashed, and some former 
inhabitant of a sarcastic or melancholy temperament had added 
a three-foot dado of coal tar. Between the rotting boards of the 
floor it was possible to observe the details of the gaoler’s domestic 
life. On the sand, between the fort and the sea, a grove of palms 
rustled in the breeze. On the ramparts, watching the white of 
the surf that glimmered through the trees, sat the Commissioner 
and his friend, the Government Doctor. Dinner was over, and 
in eanvas deck-chairs they were enjoying the cool of the night, 
while fresh sea air battled with the stale, sickly smell of the 
inland bush that drifted across the lagoon. 

Both men had spent many years on the Gold Coast, and both 
were interested in their surroundings. Further, both were con- 
scious of how little they knew of the inner life of those among 
whom they lived. Presently the Doctor roused himself. 

‘ By the by,’ he said, laughing, ‘did you hear of the doings 
of your new secret police this morning ?’ 

He referred to a body of men who had been enlisted, and 
sworn with many oaths to the strictest secrecy, and were sup- 
posed, while pursuing their ordinary avocations, to learn anything 
that was afoot and bring the result of their labours to the 
Commissioner. 

‘Well,’ he resumed, ‘I happened to be outside the fort this 
morning and actually found them drilling. Your friend Quartey 
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had borrowed some old police caps from the serjeant, I suppose, 
and there they were, enjoying themselves immensely amongst an 
admiring crowd. Quartey was shouting, ‘“ Men of the secret 
police, attention!” I soon stopped them, but what use do you 
suppose they will be after that ?’ 

His host smiled. 

‘ Quashie,’ he called, ‘ bring the cigar-box.’ He chose and lit 
one. ‘Every one knows,’ he said, ‘who the secret police are, and 
no doubt they have spread the news of their grandeur all over 
the town by this time. But here is the very man.’ 

A slight figure, wrapped in a dark cloth, ascended the stairs 
leading from the courtyard and saluted. 

‘ Chief of secret police, sah,’ he said. ‘Come to make report.’ 

He shivered as the sea breeze struck his naked shoulders. 

‘Report,’ said the Commissioner. 

‘Well, sah, town quiet, no trouble, but one thing I hear. 
The fetish kill some one in bush very far, but one man with palm 
kernels come into town and lodge with my mother, and she tell 
me. To-morrow I look. Suppose I find him, the Government 
think me fine man, and do me good.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said the Commissioner, ‘ that the way to keep 
the new police secret is for you to try to drill them in front of 
the fort ?’ 

‘ Well, sah,’ answered their head, ‘ when Government made us 
secret police we tell our friends; but we no please them, for we 
have no clothes, and all say, “‘ What good does it do us to be 
police if the people no think us big?” So for honour, sah, I drill 
them.’ 

With a few caustic remarks the Commissioner dismissed the 
chief of the new force, and turned to his companion. 

‘I don’t know that the police won’t so impress the people 
with their importance,’ said he, ‘that they may be of use after 
all. If Quartey’s mother had not heard of the drilling, she would 
not have mentioned this fetish business. As we know, these 
fetish questions are the last to come to our ears, and two-thirds 
of the murders in this district are fetish business.’ 

Now the worship of the ‘fetishes,’ or native gods, of West 
Africa is responsible for most of the murders and outrages 
committed in their name by their agents, the priests or ‘ fetish 
men.’ 

The fundamental idea of a deity beneficent, provided that he 
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was sufficiently propitiated by sacrifice and offerings not neces- 
sarily of a bloodthirsty nature, has been for ages used by the 
priests for their own purposes of revenge or gain, and the Govern- 
ment, well recognising this, had given the strictest injunctions to 
their officers to investigate all such cases that came to their 
notice. 

The Kitta district was a hotbed of fetishism under the sway 
of the renowned fetish Tufoo, who, hidden away in the fever- 
stricken bush, flourished in his unholy strength almost as 
powerful as in the palmy days before official, merchant, or 
missionary had set foot on the beach. 

The Doctor yawned. After long residence on the coast, he 
was sceptical of the Government’s power to deal with the matter. 
Further, he was tired, and the monotonous sound of the surf 
made him sleepy. 

‘If there’s a fetish row in the bush,’ he said, ‘I wish you joy 
of it. The people are stuck there, miles away, and have never 
been brought under control. If you try to arrest the priests, 
you'll have your hands full. I think I'll be off to bed now, so 
good-night.’ 

He walked to the staircase, and his friend, advancing to the 
parapet, bent over to watch his exit, when a noise below made 
them halt. 

Something that looked, in the light of the lamp, like a large 
dog dodging in and out among the trees, crawled up to the fort, 
and at that moment the sentry challenged. 

‘I will wait and see what’s up,’ said the Doctor; and they 
resumed their seats as they heard the gate below being unbarred. 

For some time they heard nothing save a subdued muttering, 
but then four persons appeared at the head of the staircase and, 
walking along the ramparts, halted in front of them. 

The gaoler and his wife held up between them a child about 
ten years old, in apparently the last stage ofexhaustion. Covered 
with mud, bleeding from a thousand scratches, and worn with 
famine, she was indeed in a deplorable state. Stark naked, except 
for a miserable rag round her waist, she nevertheless supported on 
her back a baby which seemed to all appearance dead. As the 
gaoler withdrew his hand to salute, she sank to the ground, whilst 
the baby’s head hit the hard stone with a thud. 

With an exclamation of pity, the white men sprang to their 
feet, and the Doctor, thrusting the mouth of the spirit-bottle 
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between the grey lips of the girl, poured a heavy dram down her 
throat, and then, turning to the other child, bent over it, trying 
to learn if any life remained in that miserable frame. 

‘This one seems better, anyway,’ said the Commissioner, as the 
elder girl, revived by the strong spirit, tried to scramble to her feet. 
‘But what does this mean, and where on earth did these children 
come from in this state ?’ 

It was the gaoler who answered. He was very fat, very solemn, 
and very black. 

‘This, sah,’ he said, pointing to the bigger girl, ‘is the woman 
Apaha, and this,’ pointing to the baby, ‘is the small child Nubbly 
Loo.’ 

There was a silence, broken by the whimpering of the baby, 
who was beginning to show some signof life. The gaoler, heavily 
gasping, proceeded : 

‘It would appear from what the woman Apaha says that her 
mother was killed by the fetish in the bush for running away 
from her mistress. She says her mistress sent her sons after her 
mother, and caught her and herself. They take her far into the 
bush to a fetish place, and put her mother on a big stone and drive 
a stick through her head. Then this woman come down here to 
lay the complaint before the Government. She hide herself in 
the bush, and she has been coming three days, walking in the 
night and hiding in theday. She has had nothing to eat or drink, 
and they looked for her all the time. So, sah, she has arrived, 
the woman Apaha, always accompanied ’—here the gaoler, quite 
exhausted, gasped — ‘always accompanied by the small child 
Nubbly Loo.’ 

‘When the men killed her mother, didn’t they try to stop her ?’ 
asked the Commissioner. 

‘She say, sah, that it was dark and that the moon was gone, 
and she creep in the bush.’ 

‘If it was dark like that,’ queried the Doctor, ‘how could she 
see her mother killed ?’ 

‘She say the men make a big fire on the stone, and she see 
them by the firelight.’ 

‘Does the girl know the names of the men, and can she swear 
to them ?’ asked the Commissioner. 

The gaoler bent over the little girl. 

‘Yes, sah,’ he said. ‘There was the old woman, Amalagbe, 
and Atikpo and Tamaklo, her sons. These held her while the 
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fetish man killed her, but she does not know his name. Also 
Atikpo is one of the head men of the village.’ 

‘And the name of the village ?’ said the Commissioner. 

‘It is called Kulimeh,’ replied the gaoler. 

The Commissioner whistled. ‘ Well, take the children away. 
Your wife is to be in charge of them,’ he said. ‘Take them 
away and look after them, and see they do not go outside the 
fort.’ 

The children were formally handed over to the gaoler’s wife, 
and accompanied by the Doctor they departed. 

‘ Now, gaoler,’ said the Commissioner, ‘this must be kept as 
quiet as possible. Keep those children in your quarters as much 
as you can, and don’t let them talk to or be seen by anyone if you 
can help it, and, above all, don’t get talking in the town yourself. 
Now go and ask the Doctor if he will kindly come up here before 
he leaves for the night.’ 

The stars still shone brightly and the surf still thundered 
monotonously on the sand, but the peace of the night was gone 
for the white man on the fort ramparts. 

‘Kulimeh,’ he thought, ‘one of the worst, if not the worst 
place in the district, and the fetish and one of the head men 
in the town responsible, and yet a matter that it is impossible to 
leave alone. From Quartey’s report it is evident the people here 
have got hold of it, and it’s quite certain the coming of the 
children will be known all over the place to-morrow. Probably 
it is known now, and the gaoler is certain to talk. There’s no 
hushing it up and treating it as an ordinary bush palaver, even if 
one could bring oneself to do it. My leave isn’t due for over a 
month yet, and anyway one would hate to clear out, putting it on 
’ but his musings were inter- 
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rupted by his friend’s return. 

‘They will pull through all right,’ he began. ‘They are 
recovering already. Now, according to her story—and she sticks 
to it still—that little girl whom the gaoler calls ‘the woman 
Apaha” has been three days and nights in that bush without 
food or water, except what she could find in the way of leaves and 
berries, yet she and the baby don’t seem very much the worse for 
it. Wonderful, isn’t it, what these people will stand ?’ 

The Commissioner nodded. 

‘Do you know Kulimeh ?” he said, lighting his pipe. 

The Doctor shook his head. ‘No, he said. ‘I only know 
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that it’s in the bush, right across the lagoon, and not far from the 
German boundary.’ 

‘I know, though,’ said the other, ‘ it’s a big fetish village and 
a bad place. The people are under no control, and some years 
ago they shot a Hausa orderly dead before the very eyes of his 
officer. Nothing was done to the people, and the Government let 
the matter pass. Now it’s worse than ever. It’s a hotbed for all 
the bad characters from both sides of the frontier.’ 

‘Here’s luck!’ said the Doctor, helping himself to some 
whisky. ‘ Well, if this is a fetish murder, as that girl says, and 
one of the priests and a head man of the village are the 
murderers, there will be wigs on the green, I expect. Shall you 
go?’ 

‘Yes, and take a few Hausas—all that can be spared. What 
do you say? Can you come? We ought to be back in two days.’ 

The Doctor slowly drained his tumbler. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘I can get away for a couple of days, and I 
will come along. We'll fix things up to-morrow. And now, 
good-night,’ and he departed to his quarters in the town. 


The sun was declining when the expedition set out; for the 
village was to be entered at daybreak. Eight Hausas with a 
serjeant led the way, followed by the servants, carriers, and 
bearers with two hammocks, then came half a dozen civil police- 
men, and in the rear walked the two white men. Apaha, with the 
baby still on her back, for she had absolutely refused to march 
without it, walked with the leaders, but no longer friendless. 
Two soldiers had been told off as her special escort. 

For the first six miles the hard, dry sand of the empty lagoon 
furnished most excellent walking. The heat waves danced over 
it, causing wondrous mirages. Under the hot rays a few old 
canoes, long ago left high and dry and rotting in the damp heat, 
floated like airships far up in the sky, and a large white cliff that 
suddenly changed into a fleet of ships under full sail, finally 
resolved itself into a line of drowsy pelicans which flew lazily out 
to sea. The going was so good and the Hausas streamed away at 
such a pace that the Commissioner was thinking of calling a few 
minutes’ halt, when the line stopped and the Government in- 
terpreter, who happened to be walking beside him, touched his 
arm. 

‘See, sah,’ he said, ‘ some one come.’ 
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Far away, directly underneath the fast-sinking sun, something 
like a large black pillar stumbled and ran towards them. It was 
a long way off, but in the dead flatness of that quivering lagoon 
bed the whole western horizon seemed given over to the solitary 
figure. 

‘It is but one man,’ said the Doctor, and he was right, for the 
new-comer reached them and fell down in the sand at their feet. 
He was a negro of the lowest type. With huge feet and hands, 
enormous heavy legs and bowed shoulders, with bestial head, 
protruding ears, sunken eyes, projecting lips, and bridgeless nose, 
he was far more like some huge ape of the forest than a man, as 
he rolled at their feet. 

‘Ask him what he wants,’ said the Commissioner, as the 
Hausa serjeant laid his hand on the man’s shoulder. ‘I believe 
he’s going to have a fit, or else he’s raving mad.’ 

‘I think he’s frightened,’ said the Doctor, and he was stooping 
over the man when he felt a pull at his sleeve. Looking round, 
he saw the little girl standing behind him and holding his coat. 
‘Well ?’ he said. The child stared stolidly at the negro. 

‘Tamaklo,’ she whispered, and just then the negro saw her 
and with a shout hid his face in the sand. 

The Commissioner beckoned to the police serjeant, who pro- 
duced a pair of handcuffs and secured the prisoner. He was lifted 
to his feet in a state of most abject terror, and muttered his story 
over and over again. He shouted aloud the details of the murder 
in the bush, and averred that the ghost of the woman he had 
helped to kill walked with him, ate with him, and never left him, 
even sharing his mat at night. 

‘See!’ he roared, ‘she came with me even across the lagoon. 
She is here now. I have been to the fetish for help, but it will 
not drive her away. Lo, there are the children. We looked for 
them. We cut the roads, yet she is here. Her mother is in 
the tree, yet she is with me!’ And again he howled. 

‘Ask him, interpreter,’ said the Commissioner, sitting down 
on a box, ‘ where he is going.’ 

‘ To the fort,’ shouted the wretched Tamaklo, ‘ because I knew 
that the children were gone to the white man. Some said they 
were dead in the bush, but at night when the ghost sat with me 
I knew they had gone down. So I said, “ Even I will go to the 
white man. Perhaps the ghost will go, and if the Government 
kill me perhaps I shall sleep.”’ 
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‘Ask him if he knows the Government punishment for 
murder.’ 

‘He knows,’ said the interpreter as the man grunted. 

‘Very well; two police take him back to the fort, and hand 
him over to the gaoler, with orders to keep him by himself,’ the 
Commissioner ordered. And the unhappy Tamaklo was marched 
off between two civil police, still shouting and roaring, and pro- 
claiming to the silent lagoon that he was possessed by devils. 

‘A curious case of mental aberration induced by superstition 
and terror,’ the Doctor said as they watched him go. ‘ Terror, in 
my humble opinion, of the Government, as well as the ghost. If 
he hadn’t found out the youngsters had come, I don’t think the 
ghost would have driven him down. He’s trying to save his own 
skin. What on earth did he mean by saying the woman was in 
the tree ?’ 

The march was now resumed, and the two were swinging 
along side by side again. 

‘Can’t make out,’ replied his companion; ‘ unless he meant the 
trees where the murder took place.’ 

He asked the interpreter again if he was sure of the words 
used, but the man insisted that his interpretation was quite 
correct. 

‘ Well, we shall see when we get there,’ said the Doctor. ‘I 
suggest now that we get into our hammocks.’ And soon they were 
racing in pursuit of the leaders. 

At last a sea of mud brought them to the edge of the lagoon, 
and this crossed they entered the plain of rank grass and low 
scrub which comprised the next part of their journey. Here they 
halted and made a hasty meal, but time was precious and they 
were soon under way again. For a few miles all went well, but 
ere long their difficulties began. The path narrowed, and a thick 
prickly scrub began to mix with the coarse grass through which 
the hammocks could not be forced, and they had to be unslung 
and taken off the poles. The spikes of the grass and the prickles 
and thorns of the bushes scratched and tore the members of the 
little party, and, to add to their discomfort, mosquitoes, now that 
the sun was down, swarmed in myriads, apparently endeavouring 
to pull them to pieces. 

Hour after hour, with only a couple of halts, they trudged 
along through the shadows, till at last, just as the white men felt 
that they, at any rate, were about done, the Hausa serjeant halted. 
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‘ Kulimeh,’ he said, coming up and saluting. ‘ Kulimeh is 
over there’; and he pointed to a dark mass some distance to the 
right. ‘The bush is large and thick there. The place where the 
woman was killed is one hour on.’ 

‘I think,’ said the Commissioner to the Doctor, ‘ the best way 
will be for you and me to go on with the carriers, and leave the 
Hausas and police here. We will take the girl and see what we 
can find. Luckily there’s not a bit of moon, so the chances are 
we shall meet no one; and if we do, they will only see ourselves 
and the hammocks, and will think we are just going through the 
country.’ 

The Doctor agreed, and the rest of the party threw themselves 
down on the path, while the others pushed still further into the 
bush. ‘They were now traversing the path along which, as Apaha 
averred, her unfortunate mother had been hurried to execution, 
and before long entered the more heavily wooded country. Here, 
by the light of a lantern, they made better progress; but it was 
not till the white men were wondering if the hour was going to 
stretch into eternity that the halt came. 

‘The small girl,’ said the head hammockman, ‘says this is 
the place’; and, pushing through the bushes, they emerged in 
a few minutes into an open space with a big red stone in the 
centre. 

Placing the lantern on the stone, they made a hurried search, 
but could find no trace of the earth having been disturbed, and 
the Commissioner was beginning to feel somewhat dismayed when 
the little girl moved forward. 

‘Under the stone,’ she whispered. And in a moment three 
stalwart hammockmen had rolled the big block away. 

Their search was over. In a shallow trench, hardly two feet 
deep, they found the remains of a human body. Cleared of earth, 
the feeble rays of the lantern shone on the horror. 

‘Bad as the body is,’ said the Commissioner, ‘we must look 
at the head and see if the story of the stick being driven through 
it is true or not.’ And, telling one of the men to bring the head 
to them, he and the Doctor retreated to the edge of the clearing 
and sat down. 

In a few minutes the man came to them. 

‘ Master,’ he said, ‘the head is gone. We look; we see the 
arm, the leg, the body, but nojhead.’ 

Reluctantly the white men approached the grave. The man 
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had spoken the truth—the head was missing ; and though, after the 
remains had been covered up, search was made, no trace of it could 
be found. The small girl averred that from her hiding-place she 
had seen the men bury her mother’s body. She could not tell if 
they had removed the head or not. 

‘There’s enough to arrest the men, anyway,’ said the Com- 
missioner. ‘If we can, he added to himself. ‘And now the 
night’s getting on. Put the small girl and the baby in one of the 
hammocks, and we'll be off to join the others.’ 

The rest of the party was awaiting them, and turning off to 
the right they soon reached the village. 

‘ Curious,’ said the Commissioner in a low whisper to the Doctor; 
‘there doesn’t seem any entrance ; it looks like a wall or some- 
thing of the sort all the way round.’ But Apaha was not at fault, 
and sharply turning into a dark opening, the whole party pro- 
ceeded along a passage so narrow that there was scarcely room to 
walk, and, after many twistings and turnings, arrived at a small 
open space just as a greyish tint lightened the darkness of the 
night and a keen, cold breeze warned them that daylight was not 
far off. 

Twilight is short in West Coast latitudes, and the white men 
kad scarcely seated themselves on a couple of provision boxes 
before the great red sun bounded into the sky. His light soon 
shone upon the little party in the village, who looked at their 
surroundings with much curiosity. What had puzzled them was 
plain enough now. The open space was enclosed by huge mats 
some ten feet high, made of thick yellow leaves. The roofs of the 
huts showed over their edges, and half a dozen mat-lined passages 
wound, labyrinth-like, into the square. Though the natives of 
the party had seen villages made after this fashion, it was quite a 
new sight to the Englishmen. The ground on which they were 
sitting was bare of all herbage and pounded with the trampling 
of many feet into a hard flooring. A small tree with leafless 
branches grew in the middle, and under it, on wooden supports, 
stood a little house, not unlike a large rabbit-hutch. 

The Commissioner looked round at the party. The Hausas 
and civil police with the small girl and her attendant guard were 
sitting under the tree, and behind them crouched the carriers and 
servants. Not a sound was to be heard. 

‘Lean the hammocks against one another,’ he said, ‘and make 
the girl get between them.’ 
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In silence the hammocks were laid down and Apaha was soon 
completely hidden. 

‘Somebody must be here soon,’ he thought, and was just 
turning to his companion when his eye was caught by a dark 
object fixed to one of the lower branches of the tree, which caused 
him some perplexity. The light was now quite strong, but never- 
theless he could not imagine what it could be. It looked like an 
old bird’s nest or calabash, he thought; but the interpreter, who 
had also been looking at it, bent forward as a big white and black 
crow pitched on the tree and then, taking alarm, flew off with a 
hoarse cry. 

‘This is fetish village, and this big fetish tree, sah,’ the man 
whispered. ‘ When the fetish kill people—— 

But before he could complete his sentence a woman, carrying 
a pot of water on her head, emerged from one of the passages. 
For a moment she stood aghast, and then with a scream, dropping 
the pot on the ground, turned and bolted. 

In less time than it takes to write it, the village was in com- 
motion. From all sides screams and shouts arose, and the noise 
of men rushing about wildly. 

The effect was uncanny, for owing to the thick mats nothing 
could be seen ; but the spreading of the news might be easily traced 
from the shouting which rose, now in one direction, now in another, 
and at the word of command from the Hausa serjeant, his men, 
picking up their rifles, stood to attention. 

Suddenly, and as quickly as it had begun, the turmoil ceased, 
and there was a great quiet. 

‘ What’s going to happen now?’ said the Doctor, moving his 
seat a little nearer his friend. ‘See, they're looking at us 
through peepholes,’ and he pointed to little bits of stick that were 
thrust through the mats in every direction and then withdrawn. 

‘They can see us though we can’t see them; the place seems 
full of eyes, and I can hear them whispering too.’ 

‘So can I,’ said the Commissioner. ‘ But, anyway, here’s 
some one at last,’ and as he spoke an old man of dignified appear- 
ance, preceded by a stool-bearer, and with an attendant holding 
an umbrella over him, emerged into the open. 

He was closely followed by his linguist, a tall man, carrying a 
long black wand tipped with silver. Four others followed, 
evidently men of importance, for they were accompanied by stool- 
bearers ; but the rank of the first comer was marked not only by 
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his priority of entrance, but by the dark handkerchief bound 
coronet-wise round his head. 

The stool-bearers put down their burdens, and their masters 
seated themselves on each side of the old chief, one man drawing 
his chair a little apart. 

The two parties stared at one another, and then at a nod from 
the old man his linguist spoke, and the Government interpreter 
stepped forward. 

‘The chief welcomes you to his village,’ he said. 

‘Tell him I thank him,’ replied the Commissioner, ‘ and ask 
him if he knows me.’ 

The interpreter addressed the linguist, who in turn spoke to 
the chief. 

‘He says “No,” but the chief thinks you are the white man 
from the fort.’ 

‘Ask him if he knows why we are here.’ 

The interpreter put the question and translated. 

‘He thinks it is perhaps to rest.’ 

‘No,’ said the Commissioner. ‘It is not for that. Let him 
listen, for it is serious. It has been reported that a woman, one 
Korkor, has been killed here; it is also reported that one Atikpo 
and his brother Tamaklo, with the help of a fetish man, killed 
her, and further that the old woman Amalagbe was present. Part 
of this is true, for this night I have seen the body under the 
stone.’ 

He ceased, and there was a silence. 

‘What on earth are they staring at?’ whispered the Doctor. 
‘They have been looking at the tree ever since they came in. 
Can you see anything ?’ and he looked above him. 

‘Perhaps it’s that thing on the branch. It is not unlikea 
head of some sort,’ he said, as he stared upwards. 

In a flash the truth came to them. The fetish tree, the 
missing head! 

‘Great Scott, I believe it is!’ exclaimed the Doctor, ‘and 
Tamaklo said, ‘‘in the tree.”’ 

‘It is a head,’ said the interpreter coolly. ‘This is fetish 
village.’ 

The chief again spoke. 

‘Did the white man know the woman? Did he recognise her 
as he saw her in the ground ?’ he asked sarcastically, and the 
interpreter translated. 
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‘We did not,’ answered the Commissioner slowly. ‘ No, we 
did not see her face, for the head was gone. But, chief, tell me 
what is this on the tree—this thing on the bough?’ and he 
pointed into the branches as he spoke. ‘Some one bring it down ; 
and tell them to stand back,’ as the boys crowded forward. 

The chief did not move. <A policeman vaulted on to a low 
branch, and pulled at the object. It was only fastened to the 
tree by a stout thread, and the first tug brought it away. He 
held it up so that all could see. 

‘It is a head, sure enough,’ said the Doctor ; ‘and see, there is 
the stick driven from ear to ear, as Apaha said.’ 

‘Bring her here,’ said the Commissioner. And at the 
summons the little girl crept out from between the hammocks. 

At the sight of her the group of chiefs showed no surprise, but 
from all around from the unseen watchers a murmur arose like 
the rustling of the sea-breeze in the palms as she took the head 
in her hands, 

‘It is my mother,’ she said. 

‘Is she sure?’ said the Commissioner. ‘ Ask her again. Is 
she quite sure ?’ 

The interpreter put the question. 

‘She is quite sure,’ he said. ‘It is her mother.’ 

‘Now,’ said the Commissioner, ‘let the chief hear the story. 
Speak, Apaha.’ 

Standing between the white men and the chief, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, she repeated her story, the interpreter 
following her and translating into English. 

The murmuring died away as she spoke, and a heavy silence 
reigned as she ceased. 

‘ The chief has heard,’ said the white man. ‘ Now tell him 
that these men are accused of murder, and they must be found 
and sent down to Kitta at once. That is our business here.’ 

He had hardly given the order when the little girl walked 
quietly up to the group and touched the man seated on the right 
of the chief on the arm. 

‘This is Atikpo,’ she said. ‘And this,’ turning to the man 
seated a little apart, ‘is the other.’ 

A murmur of surprise arose from the party. 

‘Do you mean,’ said the Commissioner rapidly, ‘ that those 
two men sitting quietly there are the very men that killed your 
mother ?’ 
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‘These are the men,’ she answered. ‘I saw Tamaklo and 
this one hold her, and that one hammer her with a stone.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ gasped the Commissioner, as he realised the 
situation. 

‘That’s a cheerful kid,’ muttered the Doctor. ‘ There’s 
something weird about her. I shouldn’t like to have her on my 
track.’ 

The men accused showed no anger or dismay, but spat on the 
ground, and with a sneer turned and whispered to the chief. 

‘Are you two the men the girl accuses?’ said the Com- 
missioner. ‘The men she accuses of this murder, as you have 
heard ?’ 

There was no answer, but both men looked up and laughed. 

‘Atikpo we know,’ said the Commissioner. ‘ But what is 
your name?’ And he turned to the other accused. 

‘My name is Ashong,’ answered the man defiantly. 

‘Very good. Now hear me. I order both of you to go down 
to Kitta and surrender yourselves at the fort.’ 

‘ And does the Government intend to take me also ?’ shouted 
the old chief, addressing the white men for the first time directly, 
and not through his linguist, and raising his hand above his 
head, ‘ to take me from my own village and from among my own 
people ?’ 

As he spoke the whisperings and mutterings from behind the 
mats again ceased, and there was a dead silence, but the mats 
bulged and bent with the weight of heavy bodies thrusting 
against them. 

The Commissioner looked round. The faces of his party 
plainly showed the anxiety they felt. The chief’s hand remained 
raised, and his eyes were fixed on the white men. 

‘Look out,’ whispered the Doctor. ‘That hand isn’t raised for 
nothing. What’s he up to?’ 

His companion did not reply. His thoughts hurried and 
jostled one another. The presence of the murderers within arm’s 
reach and hand in glove with the chief, the skull in the tree, the 
reputation of the village. But while he was hesitating the 
interpreter broke in. 

‘Sah,’ he whispered. ‘These people no let their big chief 
go. If you say you take him, he throw his hand out, and i 
he paused, but the Commissioner understood and turned to the 
chief. 
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‘No,’ he said slowly. ‘The two men accused are Atikpo and 
Ashong. You are not accused.’ 

The chief's hand fell slowly to his side, and murmurs and 
whisperings arose once again. 

‘And what will happen to the men if they go?’ said he. 
‘What they have done is the custom of the bush.’ And again 
the men laughed. 

‘The matter will be inquired into,’ was the reply. ‘If it is 
true, they must go to Accra to be tried for murder. If not, they 
can go free.’ 

The chief turned to his companions, and after a short con- 
sultation they rose from their seats. 

‘ We wish to go and talk a little,’ he said. 

‘Very well,’ replied the Commissioner. ‘But remember this, 
the Government has now no palaver with you. What I say is 
that the men wanted are Atikpo and Ashong, but if you shield 
them I shall report to the Governor that you and the village of 
Kulimeh refused to give them up, and you and the village must 
take the consequences.’ 

‘He understands,’ said the interpreter. ‘He hears what you 
say. And the attendants shouldering the stools, the chief and 
his party left the square. 

‘Lord help us!’ said the Doctor, mopping his face. ‘I ex- 
pected a charge of slugs to arrive any moment in the small of my 
back. Is there any whisky in this box? It looks like the last 
I'll drink, anyhow,’ and telling one of the boys to get some out, 
he turned to his friend. ‘Think they'll come?’ as the boy 
brought up a bottle of whisky and some water, to which the two 
helped themselves liberally. 

‘I don’t know. I hope so,’ answered the other. ‘The 
whole place is alive. and if they set on us we'll stand no chance. 
Whoever would have supposed when we came into this hole that 
those two blackguards would have had the cheek to come and sit 
in front of us like that? One thing, if we had come with a lot of 
men we could not have got into the village without being heard, 
and every one would have bolted; but I’m hanged if I see why two 
such cold-blooded brutes should escape if we can help it, and they 
shan’t either.’ 

‘ Look at that poor little devil,’ he went on, ‘standing there,’ 
and he pointed to Apaha, who was still watching the passage 
down which the men had disappeared ; ‘and think what’s she’s 
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gone through, and how she relies on the white men for vengeance. 
We can’t let them go from under our noses—by God, no!’ 

He sprang to his feet and stood irresolute as he saw the chief 
and his followers filing back into the open. 

‘Well?’ he said roughly. 

The old chief spoke. ‘The men will come,’ he said. 

‘Very well,’ said the Commissioner. ‘Tell them to come 
here.’ 

The men shook hands with the chief and obeyed. 

‘Make them prisoners,’ he ordered; and a policeman, pro- 
ducing a couple of pairs of handcuffs, secured them. 

A roar and a shout went up from the unseen watchers; the 
air was full of cries and yells, and when the Commissioner turned 
to the old chief, he found that he and his companions had dis- 
appeared. 

‘Now, serjeant,’ he said; ‘start at once. Come on, Doctor, 
they're buzzing; let’s get out before they start stinging. The 
men say they'll come, but the people may yet stop them. We'll 
put the kids in the hammock and be off. Every one ready ?’ 

He was on the point of giving the word to march when he saw 
Apaha still staring at the passage down which the men had gone. 

‘Why aren’t youin your hammock ?’ he called. ‘ Interpreter, 
tell her to get in at once.’ 

The man did so, but she shook her head. 

‘What is it?’ cried the Commissioner, as the noise grew 
louder and louder. 

‘She says the old woman, Amalaghe, has not been caught, she 
waits for her.’ 

‘You young fiend!’ said the Doctor, who came up; ‘haven't 
we enough on our hands already! Throw her in the hammock.’ 

‘Now, serjeant, start off, said the other. 

In front marched the serjeant and four Hausas with Ashong, 
then followed the police, carriers, and servants with the hammocks. 
The white men, with Atikpo and the rest of the Hausas and civil 
police, brought up the rear. 

The narrow exit down the mat-lined passage was quickly 
traversed to a running accompaniment of shouts and curses, and 
in good order the party emerged from the village and entered the 
thick bush. 

‘Now tell the serjeant to make the bugler blow like blazes, 
anything so long as he makes plenty of noise.’ And they plunged 
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into the heavy forest. Scarcely was the village hidden from sight 
when a big drum began to roar. 

‘The war drum; quick, sah, quick,’ groaned the interpreter, 
as pandemonium broke loose, and from either side of the path 
came the roars and yells of the bushmen. 

The enormous tree trunks and almost impenetrable undergrowth 
of bushes, creepers, and vines, aided by the heavy gloom of the 
huge green canopies spread high above them, concealed them from 
sight as effectually as had the mat screens in the village. Clenched 
fists were thrust out and shaken, yet when withdrawn the owners 
were indistinguishable to the members of the party hurrying and 
tumbling along the path. Savage after savage dashed into the 
little column, upsetting a man and then disappearing into the 
bush. 

‘Hurry along!’ shouted the Commissioner. ‘Ten minutes 
more and we shall be in the open.’ 

The bugler had ceased for want of breath, though, in any 
case, he could hardly have been heard in the tumult. The 
gloom became flecked and crossed by sunbeams, and with a shout 
of relief, on taking a sharp turn, they saw the forest give place 
with almost startling suddenness to the plain, and after a quarter 
of an hour’s march unmolested, they halted. Behind was the 
forest roaring and humming as an overturned hive; in front the 
long grassy plain ending in the lagoon and the sea. 

‘All right now,’ said the Doctor, fanning himself with his 
helmet. ‘By Jove, we're well out of that—did you ever hear 
such arow? ‘Total casualties, two Hausas, three police, and five 
boys knocked over, and no one damaged. When that drum 
began I thought it was all up. We would never have got the 
old chief away.’ 

‘No, nor the others, either,’ added his friend, ‘if they had 
resisted. As it was, the people couldn’t make up their minds to 
go for us; but even now I can’t quite understand why the men 
gave themselves up, unless it was the people were afraid of the 
consequences falling on the village.’ 

The interpreter, who was standing by, his face now wreathed 
in smiles, answered him. 

‘ Besides that, sah,’ he said, ‘the people think more Hausas hid 
in the bush, and that only advance guard come in the village, so 
they let these two go, but they never let the old chief go if you 
try take him.’ 
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‘Oh, that was it, was it?’ said the Commissioner. ‘ Well, I 
wouldn’t go through that again for something. Now, Doctor, a 
short halt for some food, and then we'll go right away through to 
the fort and make one job of it. If the men can do it without 
having to look for water, we’ll be in to-night.’ 

‘Right!’ said the Doctor. ‘Vauxhall and Waterloo only this 
trip! Let’s take the prisoners and children with us, besides the 
Hausas and police, and let the boys come on after. No one will 
touch them.’ 

The other agreed, and after a short halt they started on the 
last stage of their journey over the plain, on which the rays of 
the sun were now beating and heating it like a furnace. On that 
fifteen hours’ march there is no need to dwell; suffice it to say 
that, of the whole party, only the prisoners and children with 
their guards, besides four hammockmen and the two white men, 
reached the fort that night. The rest were strewn half-dead 
along the road ; but before midnight the gaoler, on receiving the 
party, was able to enter with much pomposity, in his official book, 
the receipt of two male prisoners, and with a smile that seemingly 
divided his head he noted the return of the woman Apaha and 
the small child Nubbly Loo. 

An hour afterwards the two white men rose from the table. 
Dog-tired, covered with dried mud and perspiration, they could 
scarcely move. One of the lamps had died out, poisoning the 
hot, thick air. From the court below came the challenge of the 
sentry as a tired straggler arrived. They solemnly shook hands, 
swayed, and sank to the floor in the dead sleep of fatigue and 
repletion. 

Six weeks had passed, and the Doctor and Commissioner stood 
on the steamer’s deck. The result of the trial at the High Court, 
to which the prisoners had been committed, had reached them a 
few days before. The men had been found guilty, and sentenced 
to death—a sentence which was duly carried out—with the 
exception of Tamaklo, who had been accepted as Queen’s evidence, 
and who was now doubtless crawling with his poor, ghost-haunted 
brain back to his village. News had come down of the death of 
the old woman, Amalagbe, and Apaha and her sister had been 
sent back under escort to the fort, there consigned to Government 
care through the medium of the gaoler’s wife. These things the 
two men discussed as they stood on the steamer’s deck waiting 
for her to weigh anchor. 
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‘ Well, here’s good-bye to the coast for at least eight months, 
and I don’t suppose either of us is likely to see this district again,’ 
said the Commissioner, as the screw revolved and the ship began 
to move away. ‘Come on, old chap, let’s drink to a pleasant 
voyage and a jolly leave that’s awaiting us.’ 

‘Right!’ said the Doctor. But as they stepped to the com- 
panion ladder both men turned for one last look at the shore. 

Their eyes fell on a tossing canoe now falling fast astern, con- 
taining the gaoler, precariously balanced. In the intervals of 
bailing out his crazy conveyance with a patent leather boot, he 
waved wild good wishes with an enormous red handkerchief. At 
his feet, her eyes fixed on the fast receding ship, crouched ‘the 
woman Apaha,’ still faithfully bearing on her back her constant 
charge and responsibility, the small child Nubbly Loo. 

‘T’ll bet that kid’s husband won’t stay out late at nights,’ said 


the Doctor as they descended. 
W. H. ADAMs. 
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I nave been sometimes consulted by young aspirants in literature 
as to the best mode of embarking upon the profession of letters ; 
and if my inquirer has confessed that he will be obliged to earn his 
living, I have always replied, dully but faithfully, that the best 
way to realise his ambition is to enter some other profession without 
delay. Writing is indeed the most delightful thing in the world, 
if one has not to depend upon it for a livelihood ; and the truth 
is that, if a man has the real literary gift, there are very few pro- 
fessions which do not afford a margin of time sufficient for him to 
indulge what is the happiest and simplest of hobbies. Sometimes 
the early impulse has no root, and withers; but if, after a time, 
a man finds that his heart is entirely in his writing, and if he feels 
that he may without imprudence give himself to the practice of 
the beloved art, then he may formally adopt it as a profession. 
But he must not hope for much monetary reward. A successful 
writer of plays may make a fortune, a novelist ora journalist of the 
first rank may earn a handsome income ; but to achieve conspicuous 
mundane success in literature a certain degree of good fortune 
is almost more important than genius, or eventhan talent. Ability 
by itself, even literary ability of a high order, is not sufficient ; it 
is necessary to have a vogue, to create or satisfy a special demand, 
to hit the taste of the age. The writer of belles-lettres, the 
literary writer pure and simple, can hardly hope to earn a living 
wage, unless he is content to do, and indeed fortunate enough to 
obtain, a good deal of hackwork as well. He must be ready to 
write reviews and introductions; to pour out occasional articles, 
to compile, to edit, to select ; and the chances are that if his liveli- 
hood depends upon his labour, he will have little of the tranquillity, 
the serenity, the leisure, upon the enjoyment of which the quality 
of the best work depends. John Addington Symonds makes a 
calculation, in one of his published letters, to the effect that his entire 
earnings for the years in which he had been employed in writing his 
history of the Italian Renaissance had been at the rate of about 1001. 
a year, from which probably nearly half had to be subtracted for 
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inevitable incidental expenses, such as books and travelling. The 
conclusion is that unless a man has private resources, or a sufti- 
ciently robust constitution to be able to carry on his literary work 
side by side with his professional work, he can hardly afford to 
turn his attention to belles-lettres. 

Nowadays literature has become rather a fashionable pursuit 
than otherwise. Times have changed since Gray refused to accept 
money for his publications, and gave it to be understood that he 
was an eccentric gentleman who wrote solely for his own amuse- 
ment; since the inheritor of Rokeby found, among the family 
portraits of the magnates that adorned his walls, a picture of the 
novelist Richardson, and was at the pains of adding a ribbon and 
a star in order to turn it into a portrait of Sir Robert Walpole, 
that he might free his gallery from such degrading associations. 

But now a social personage is hardly ashamed of writing a 
book, of travels, perhaps, or even of literary appreciations, so long 
as it is untainted by erudition ; he is not averse to publishing a 
volume of mild lyrics, or a piece of simple fiction, just to show how 
easy it is, and what he could do, if only, as Charles Lamb said, he 
had the mind. It adds a pleasant touch of charming originality 
to a great lady if she can bring out a little book. Such compo- 
sitions are indubitably books; they generally have a title-page, 
an emotional dedication, an ultra-modest preface, followed by 
a certain number of pages of undeniable print. It is common 
enough too, at a big dinner-party, to meet three or four people, 
without the least professional dinginess, who have written books. 
Mr. Winston Churchill said the other day, with much humour, 
that he could not reckon himself a professional author because 
he had only written five books—the same number as Moses. And 
I am far from decrying the pleasant labours of these amateurs. 
The writing of such books as I have described has been a real 
amusement to the author, not entailing any particular strain ; 
the sweet pride of authorship enlarges one’s sympathies, and gives 
an agreeable glow to life. No inconvenient rivalry results. The 
little volumes just flutter into the sunshine, like gauzy flies from 

some tiny cocoon, and spread their slender wings very gracefully 

in the sun. 

I would not, then, like some austere critics, forbid such leisurely 
writers as I have described to indulge in the pleasant diversion of 
writing books. There are reviewers who think it a sacred duty 
to hunt and chase these amiable and well-meaning amateurs out 
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of the field, as though they had trespassed upon some sacred en- 
closure. I do not think that it is necessary, or even kind, to do this, 
I would rather regard literature as a kind of Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
where there is gold as well as silver to be picked up. Amateurs 
tend, it is true, rather to scatter gold and silver in the field of 
literature than to acquire it; and I had just as soon, after all, 
that they should lavish their superfluous wealth there, to be picked 
up by honest publishers, as that they should lavish it in other 
regions of unnecessary expenditure. It is not a crime, when all is 
said, to write or even to print an inferior book; I would indeed 
go further, and say that writing in any shape is at worst a harmless 
diversion, and I see no reason why people should be discouraged 
from such diversion, any more than that they should be discouraged 
from practising music, or making sketches in water-colour, because 
they only attain a low standard of execution in such pursuits, 
Indeed, I think that hours devoted to the production of inferior 
literature, by persons of leisure, are quite as well bestowed as hours 
spent in golfing and motoring. To engage in the task of writing 
a book implies a certain sympathy with intellectual things; and 
I am disposed to applaud and encourage anything which increases 
intellectual appreciation in our country at the present time. There 
is not too much of it abroad ; and I care very little how it is acquired, 
if only it is acquired. The only way in which these amateurs can 
be tiresome is if they insist upon reading their compositions aloud 
in a domestic circle, or if they request one to read a published book 
and give them a candid opinion. I once stayed with a worthy 
country gentleman who, evening after evening, after we had 
returned from shooting, insisted on reading aloud in the smoking- 
room, with solemn zest, the novel which he was engaged in writing. 
It was heavy work! The shooting was good, but I am not sure that 
it was not dearly purchased at the price. The plot of the book 
was intricate, the characters numerous; and I found it almost 
impossible to keep the dramatis persone apart. But I did not 
grudge my friend the pleasure he took in his composition : I only 
grudged the time I was obliged to spend in listening to it. The 
novel was not worth writing from the point of view of its intrinsic 
merits ; but it gave my old friend an occupation: he was never 
bored ; he flew back to his book whenever he had an hour to spare. 
It saved him from dulness and ennui; it gave him, I doubt not, 
many a glowing hour of secret joy ; it was an unmixed benefit to 
himself and his family that he had this indoor resource ; it entailed 
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no expense ; it-was simply the cheapest and most harmless hobby 
that it is possible to conceive. 

It is characteristic of our nation to feel an imperative need for 
occupation. I suppose that there is no nation in the world which 
has so little capacity for doing nothing gracefully, and enjoying it, 
as the English. This characteristic is part of our strength, because 
it testifies to a certain childlike vitality. We are impatient, restless, 
unsatisfied. We cannot be happy unless we have a definite end in 
view. The result of this temperament is to be seen at the present 
time in the enormous and consuming passion for athletic exercise 
in the open air. We are not an intellectual nation, and we must do 
something ; we are wealthy and secure, and, in default of regular 
work, we have got to organise our hours of leisure on the supposition 
that we have something to do. I have little doubt that if we 
became a more intellectual nation the change would be signalised 
by an immense output of inferior books, because we have not the 
student temperament, the gift of absorbing literature. We have 
a deep instinct for publicity. If we are athletically gifted, we 
must display our athletic prowess in public. If we have thoughts 
of our own, we must have a hearing; we look upon meditation, 
contemplation, conversation, the arts of leisurely living, as a waste 
of time ; we are above all things practical. 

But I would pass on to consider the case of more serious writers ; 
and I would begin by making a personal confession. My own 
occupations are mainly literary; and I would say frankly that 
there seems to me to be no pleasure comparable with the pleasure of 
writing. To find a congenial subject, and to express that subject 
as lucidly, as sincerely, as frankly as possible, appears to me to be 
the most delightful occupation in the world. Nature is full of 
exquisite sights and sounds, day by day; the stage of the world 
is crowded with interesting and fascinating personalities, tich in 
contrasts, in characteristics, in humour, in pathos. We are sur- 
rounded, the moment we pass outside of the complex material 
phenomena which surround us, by all kinds of wonderful secrets 
and incomprehensible mysteries. Whatis this strange pageant that 
unrolls itself before us from hour to hour ? this panorama of night 
and day, sun and moon, summer and winter, joy and sorrow, life and 
death ? We have all of us, like Jack Horner, our slice of pie to eat. 
Which of us does not know the delighted complacency with which 
we pull out the plums? The poet is silent of the moment when 
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the plate is empty, when nothing is left but the stones ; but that 
is no less impressive an experience ! 

The wonderful thing to me is not that there is so much desire 
in the world to express our little portion of the joy, the grief, the 
mystery of it all, but that there is so little. I wish with all my 
heart that there was more instinct for personal expression. Edward 
FitzGerald said that he wished we had more lives of obscure persons ; 
one wants to know what other people are thinking and feeling 
about it all; what joys they anticipate, what fears they sustain, 
how they regard the end and cessation of life and perception, which 
waits for us all. The worst of it is that people are often so modest ; 
they think that their own experience is so dull, so unromantic, so 
uninteresting. It is an entire mistake. If the dullest person in 
the world would only put down sincerely what he or she thought 
about his or her life, about work and love, religion and emotion, it 
would be a fascinating document. My only sorrow is that the 
amateurs of whom I have spoken above will not do this ; they rather 
turn to external and impersonal impressions, relate definite things ; 
what they see on their travels, for instance, describing just the things 
which any one can see. They tend to indulge in the melancholy 
labour of translation, or employ customary, familiar forms, such 
as the novel or the play. If only they would write diaries and 
publish them ; compose imaginary letters ; let one inside the house 
of self instead of keeping one wandering in the park! The real 
interest of literature is the apprehending of other points of view; 
one spends an immense time in what is called society, in the pursuit 
of other people’s views ; but what a very little grain results from 
an intolerable deal of chaff! And all because people are con- 
ventional and not simple-minded ; because they will not say what 
they think ; indeed they will not as a rule try to find out what 
they do think, but prefer to traffic with the conventional counters. 
Yet what a refreshment it is to meet with a perfectly sincere person, 
who makes you feel that you are in real contact with a human 
being! This is what we ought to aim at in writing: at a perfectly 
sincere presentment of our thoughts. We cannot, of course, all of 
us hope to have views upon art, upon theology, upon politics, upon 
education, because we may not have any experience in these subjects; 
but we have all of us experience in life, in nature, in emotion, in 
religion ; and to express what we feel, as sincerely as we can, is 
certainly useful to ourselves, because it clears our view, leads us 
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not to confuse. hopes with certainties, enables us to disentangle 
what we really believe from what we conventionally adopt. 

Of course this cannot be done all at once; when we first begin 
to write we find how difficult it is to keep the thread of our thoughts ; 
we keep turning out of the main road to explore attractive by-paths ; 
we cannot arrange our ideas. All writers who produce original 
work pass through a stage in which they are conscious of a throng 
of kindred notions, all more or less bearing on the central thought, 
but the movements of which they cannot wholly control. Their 
thoughts are like a turbulent crowd, and one’s business is to drill 
them into an ordered regiment. A writer has to pass through a 
certain apprenticeship ; and the cure for this natural vagueness 
is to choose small precise subjects, to say all that we have in our 
minds about them, and to stop when we have finished ; not to aim 
at fine writing, but at definiteness and clearness. 

I suppose people arrive at their end in different ways; but my 

own belief is that in writing one cannot do much by correction. 
I believe that the best way to arrive at lucidity is by incessant 
practice ; we must be content to abandon and sacrifice faulty 
manuscripts altogether ; we ought not to fret over them and rewrite 
them. The two things that I have found to be of infinite service 
to myself, in learning to write prose, have been keeping a full diary 
and writing poetry. The habit of diarising is easily acquired, and 
as soon as it becomes habitual, the day is no more complete without 
it than it is complete without a cold bath and regular meals. 
People say that they have not time to keep a diary; but they 
would never say that they had not time to take a bath or to have 
their meals. A diary need not be a dreary chronicle of one’s 
movements ; it should aim rather at giving a salient account 
of some particular episode, a walk, a book, a conversation. It is 
a practice which brings its own reward in many ways; it is a 
singularly delightful thing to look at old diaries, to see how one 
was occupied, say, ten years ago; what one was reading, the 
people one was meeting, one’s earlier point of view. And then, 
further, as I have said, it has the immense advantage of developing 
style ; the subjects are ready to hand; and one may learn, by 
diarising, the art of sincere and frank expression. 

And then there is the practice of writing poetry; there are 
certain years in the life of most people with a literary temperament 
when poetry seems the most natural and desirable mode of self- 
expression. This impulse should be freely yielded to. The poetry 
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need not be very good ; I have no illusions, for instance, as to the 
merits of my own ; but it gives one a copious vocabulary, it teaches 
the art of poise, of cadence, of choice in words, of picturesqueness, 
There comes a time when one abandons poetry, or is abandoned 
by it; and, after all, prose is the most real and natural form of 


expression. There arrives, in the case of one who has practised 


poetical expression diligently, a wonderful sense of freedom, of 
expansiveness, of delight, when he begins to use what has been 
material for poetry for the purposes of prose. Poetical expression 
is strictly conditioned by length of stanzas, dignity of vocabulary, 
and the painful exigences of rhyme. How good are the days when 
one has escaped from all that tyranny, when one can say the things 
that stir the emotion, freely and liberally, in flowing phrases, 
without being brought to a stop by the severe fences of poetical 
form! The melody, the cadence, the rise and fall of the sentence, 
antithesis, contrast, mellifluous energy—these are the joys of 
prose; but there is nothing like the writing of verse to make 
them easy and instinctive. 

A word may be said about style. Stevenson said that he 
arrived at flexibility of style by frank and unashamed imitation 
of other writers ; he played, as he said, ‘ the sedulous ape’ to great 
authors. This system has its merits, but it also has its dangers. 
A sensitive literary temperament is apt to catch, to repeat, to 
perpetuate the charming mannerisms of great writers. I have 
sometimes had to write critical monographs on the work of great 
stylists. It is a perilous business! If for several months one 
studies the work of a contagious and delicate writer, critically 
and appreciatively, one is apt to shape one’s sentences with a 
dangerous resemblance to the cadences of the author whom one is 
supposed to be criticising. More than once, when my monograph 
has been completed, I have felt that it might almost have been 
written by the author under examination ; and there is no merit 
in that. Iam sure that one should not aim at practising a particular 
style. The one aim should be to present the matter as clearly, as 
vigorously, as forcibly as one can ; if one does this sincerely, one’s 
own personality will make the style; and thus I feel that people 
whose aim is to write vigorously should abstain from even reading 
authors whose style affects them strongly. Stevenson himself 
dared not read Livy ; Pater confessed that he could not afford to read 
Stevenson ; he added that he did not consider his own style better 
than the style of Stevenson—rather the reverse—but he had his 
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own theory, his own method of expression, deliberately adopted 
and diligently pursued. He therefore carefully refrained from 
reading an author whom he felt unconsciously compelled to imitate. 
The question of style, then, is one which a writer who desires origin- 
ality should leave altogether alone. It must emerge of itself, or it 
is sure to lack distinctiveness. I saw once a curious instance of 
this. I knew a diligent writer whose hasty and unconsidered 
writings were forcible, lively, and lucid, penetrated by his own 
poetical and incisive personality ; but he set no store by these 
writings, and if they were ever praised in his presence, he said that 
he was ashamed of them for being so rough. This man devoted 
many years to the composition of a great literary work. He took 
infinite pains with it ; he concentrated whole sentences into epithets ; 
he hammered and chiselled his phrases ; he was for ever retouching 
and rewriting. But when the book at last appeared it was a 
complete disappointment. The thing was really unintelligible ; 
it had no motion, no space about it; the reader had to devote 
heart-breaking thought to the exploration of a paragraph, and 
was as a rule only rewarded by finding that it was a simple thought, 
expressed with profound obscurity; whereas the object of the 
writer ought to be to express a profound and difficult thought 
clearly and lucidly. The only piece of literary advice that I have 
ever found to be of real and abiding use is the advice I once heard 
given by Professor Seeley to a youthful essayist, who had involved 
a simple subject in mazes of irrelevant intricacy. ‘Don’t be 
afraid,’ said the Professor, ‘ of letting the bones show.’ That is 
the secret : a piece of literary art must not be merely dry bones ; 
the skeleton must be overlaid with delicate flesh and appropriate 
muscle ; but the structure must be there, and it must be visible. 

The perfection of lucid writing, which one sees in books such 
as Newman’s Apologia or Ruskin’s Preterita, seems to resemble a 
crystal stream, which flows limpidly and deliciously over its pebbly 
bed; the very shape of the channel is revealed ; there are trans- 
parent glassy water-breaks over the pale gravel; but though the 
very stream has a beauty of its own, a beauty of liquid curve and 
delicate murmur, its chief beauty is in the exquisite transfiguring 
effect which it has over the shingle, the vegetation that glimmers 
and sways beneath the surface. How dry, how commonplace the 
pebbles on the edge look! How stiff and ruinous the plants from 
which the water has receded! But seen through the hyaline 
medium, what coolness, what romance, what secret and remote 
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mystery, lingers over the tiny pebbles, the little reefs of rock, the 
ribbons of weed that poise so delicately in the gliding stream! 
What a vision of unimagined peace, of cool refreshment, of gentle 
tranquillity it all gives ! 

Thus it is with the transfiguring power of art, of style. The 
objects by themselves, in the commonplace light, in the dreary air, 
are trivial and unromantic enough; one can hold them in one’s 
hand, one seems to have seen them a hundred times before ; but 
plunged beneath that clear and fresh medium, they have a unity, 
a softness, a sweetness which seems the result of a magical spell, 
an incommunicable influence ; they bring all heaven before the 
eyes ; they whisper the secrets of a region which is veritably there, 
which we can discern and enjoy, but the charm of which we can 
neither analyse nor explain; we can only confess its existence 
with a grateful heart. One who devotes himself to writing should 
find, then, his chief joy in the practice of his art, not in the rewards 
of it; publication has its merits, because it entails upon one the 
labour of perfecting the book as far as possible ; if one wrote without 
publication in view, one would be tempted to shirk the final labour 
of the file; one would leave sentences incomplete, paragraphs 
unfinished ; and then, too, imperfect as reviews often are, it is 
wholesome as well as interesting to see the impression that one’s 
work makes on others. If one’s work is generally contemned, it is 
bracing to know that one fails in one’s appeal, that one cannot 
amuse and interest readers. High literature has often met at first 
with unmerited neglect and even obloquy ; but to incur neglect 
and obloquy is not in itself a proof that one’s standard is high and 
one’s taste fastidious. Moreover, if one has done one’s best, and 
expressed sincerely what one feels and believes, one sometimes has 
the true and rare pleasure of eliciting a grateful letter from an 
unknown person, who has derived pleasure, perhaps even encourage- 
ment, from a book. These are some of the pleasant rewards of 
writing, and though one should not write with one’s eye on the 
rewards, yet they may be accepted with a sober gratitude. 

Of course there will come moods of discouragement to all 
authors, when they will ask themselves, as even Tennyson confesses 
that he was tempted to do, what, after all, it amounted to. 
The author must beware of rating his own possibilities too high. 
In looking back at one’s own life, in trying to trace what are the 
things that have had a deep and permanent influence on one’s 
character, how rarely is it possible to point to a particular book 
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and say, ‘ That-book gave me the message I most needed, made 
me take the right turn, gave me the requisite bias, the momentous 
impulse’! We tend to want to do things on too large a scale, 
to affect great masses of people, to influence numerous hearts. 
An author should be more than content if he finds he has made 
a difference to a handful of people, or given innocent pleasure to a 
small company. Only to those whose heart is high, whose patience 
is inexhaustible, whose vigour is great, whose emotion is passionate, 
is it given to make a deep mark upon the age ; and there is needed, 
too, the magical charm of personality, overflowing in ‘ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.’ But we can all take a hand 
in the great game ; and if the leading parts are denied us, if we are 
told off to sit among a row of supers, drinking and whispering on 
a bench, while the great characters soliloquise, let us be sure that 
we drain our empty cup with zest, and do our whispering with 
intentness, not striving to divert attention to ourselves, but 
contributing with all our might to the naturalness, the effectiveness 
of the scene. 











THE VALLEY OF LOST CHILDREN: 


i. 


THE two of them stood together and watched the boy, and he, 
a brave little fellow near upon his fourth birthday, having no 
knowledge that he was watched, hammered a big tom-cat with right 
lusty strokes, scolding it the while for having killed a ‘ mices,’ 
Presently the cat made its escape, followed by the boy, whose 
chubby little legs twinkled in the sunlight, and whose tossed head 
of golden tangle was as a star of hope to the watchers. As he 
vanished among the nearer bushes the woman pulled at the man’s 
sleeve. 

‘Our b’y,’ she said, in a low voice. 

‘Aye, Sus’n, thet’s so,’ he replied, and laid a great arm about 
her neck in a manner which was not displeasing to her. 

They were neither of them young, and marriage had come late 
in life; for fortune had dealt hardly with the man, so that he 
had been unable to take her to wife in the earlier days. Yet she 
had waited, and at last a sufficiency had been attained, so that 
in the end they had come together in the calm happiness of middle 
life. Then had come the boy, and with his coming a touch of 
something like passionate joy had crept into their lives. 

It is true that there was a mortgage upon the farm, and the 
interest had to be paid before Abra’m could touch his profits ; 
but what of that! He was strong, uncommonly so, and then 
there was the boy. Later he would be old enough to lend a hand ; 
though Abra’m had a secret hope that before that time he would 
have the mortgage cleared off and be free of all his profits. 

For a while longer they stood together, and so, in a little, the 
boy came running back out of the bushes. It was evident that 
he must have had a tumble, for the knees of his wee knickers 
were stained with clay-marks. He ran up to them and held out 
his left hand, into which a thorn was sticking; yet he made no 
movement to ask for sympathy, for was he not a man ?—ay, every 
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inch of his little four-year body! His intense manliness will be 
the better understood when I explain that upon that day he had 
been ‘ breeked,’ and four years old in breeks has a mighty savour 
of manliness. 

His father plucked the thorn from his hand, while his mother 
made shift to remove some of the clay; but it was wet, and she 
decided to leave it until it had dried somewhat. 

‘Hev ter put ye back inter shorts,’ threatened his mother ; 
whereat the little man’s face showed a comprehension of the direness 
of the threat. 

‘No! no! no!” he pleaded, and lifted up to her an ensnaring 
glance from dangerous baby eyes. 

Then his mother, being like other women, took him into her 
arms, and all her regret was that she could take him no closer. 

And Abra’m, his father, looked down upon the two of them, 
and felt that God had dealt not unkindly with him. 

Three days later the boy lay dead. A swelling had come 
around the place which the thorn had pricked, and the child had 
complained of pains in the hand and arm. His mother, thinking 
little of the matter in a country where rude health is the rule, 
had applied a poultice, but without producing relief. Towards 
the close of the second day it became apparent to her that the child 
ailed something beyond her knowledge or supposition, and she had 
hurried Abra’m off to the doctor, a matter of forty miles distant ; 
but she was childless or ever she saw her husband’s face again. 


II. 


Asra’m had digged the tiny grave at the foot of a small hill at 
the back of the shanty, and now he stood leaning upon his spade 
and waiting for that which his wife had gone to bring. He looked 
neither to the right nor to the left ; but stood there a very effigy 
of stony grief, and in this wise he chanced not to see the figure 
of a little man in a rusty-black suit, who had come over the brow 
of the hill some five minutes earlier. 

Presently Sus’n came out from the back of the shanty, and 
walked swiftly towards the grave. At the sight of that which she 
carried, the little man upon the hill stood up quickly and bared 
his head, bald and shiny, to the sun. The woman reached the 
grave, stood one instant irresolute, then stooped and laid her 
burden gently into the place prepared. Then, after one long 
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look at the little shape, she went aside a few paces and turned 
her face away. At that, Abra’m bent and took a shovelful of 
earth, intending to fill in the grave ; but in that moment the voice 
of the stranger came to him, and he looked up. The little bald- 
headed man had approached to within a few feet of the grave, 
and in one hand he carried his hat, while in the other he held a 
small, much-worn book. 

‘Nay, me friend,’ he said, speaking slowly, ‘gev not ther 
child’s body ter ther arth wi’out commendin’ ther sperret ter 
ther Almighty. Hev I permisshun ter read ther sarvice fer them 
as ’s dead in ther Lord ? ’ 

Abra’m looked at the little old stranger for a short space, and 
said no word ; then he glanced over to where his wife stood, after 
which he nodded a dumb assent. 

At that the old man kneeled down beside the grave, and, rust- 
ling over the leaves of his book, found the place. He began to 
read in a steady voice. At the first word, Abra’m uncovered, and 
stood there leaning upon his spade ; but his wife ran forward and 
fell upon her knees near the old man. 

And so for a solemn while no sound but the aged voice. Pre- 
sently he stretched out his hand to the earth beside the grave, 
and, taking a few grains, loosed them upon the dead, commending 
the spirit of the child into the Everlasting Arms. And so, in a 
little, he had made an end. 

When all was over, the old man spread out his hands above 
the tiny grave as though invoking a blessing. After a moment 
he spoke ; but so low that they who were near scarce heard him : 

‘Leetle One,’ he said, in a half whisper, ‘mebbe ye’ll meet 
wi’ thet gell o’ mine in yon valley o’ ther lost childer. Ye’ll telt 
hur ’s I’m prayin’ ter ther Father ’s ’E’ll purmit thess ole sinner 
ter come nigh ’er agin.’ 

And after that he knelt awhile, as though in prayer. In a 
little he got upon his feet, and, stretching out his hands, lifted the 
woman from her knees. Then, for the first time, she spoke : 

‘Reckon I'll never see ’im no mor’,’ she said, in a quiet, tone- 
less voice, and without tears. 

The old man looked into her face, and, having seen much sorrow, 
knew somewhat of that which she suffered. He took one of her 
cold hands between his old, withered ones, with a strange gesture 
of reverence. 

‘ Hev no bitterness, Ma’am,’ he said. ‘I know ye lack ther pow’r 
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jest now ter say: “ Ther Lord gev, an’ ther Lord ’ath teken away ; 
blessed be ther Name o’ ther Lord;” but I reckon ’E don’t ’spect 
mor’n ye can gev. ’E’s mighty tender wi’ them ’s is stricken.’ 

As he spoke, unconsciously he was stroking her hand, as though 
tocomfort her. Yet the woman remained dry-eyed and set-featured ; 
so that the old man, seeing her need of stirring, bade her ‘set’ 
down while he told her a ‘ bit o’ a tale.’ 

‘ Ye’ll know,’ he began, when she was seated, ‘’s I unnerstan’ 
hoo mighty sore ye feel, w’en I tell ye I lost a wee gell o’ mine way 
back.’ 

He stopped a moment, and the woman’s eyes turned upon him 
with the first dawning of interest. 

‘I wus suthin’ like yew,’ he continued. ‘I didn’t seem able 
nohow ter get goin’ agin in ther affairs o’ thess ’arth. I cudn’t 
eat, °n I cudn’t sleep. Then one night, ’s I wus tryin’ ter get a bit 
o’ rest ’fore ther morn come in, I heerd a Voice sayin’ in me ear 
’s *twer : 

*“°Cept ye become ’s leetle childer, ye shall not enter inter 
ther Kingdom o’ ’Kaven.” But I hedn’t got shet o” ther bitterness 
o’ me grief, ’n I tarned a deaf ear. Then agin ther Voice kem, ’n 
agin I shet ther soul o’ me ter et’s callin’ ; but ’twer’ no manner uv 
use ; for it kem agin an’ agin, ’n I grew tur’ble feared ’n humble. 

‘“ Lord,” I cried out, “guess ther oldest o’ us ’s on’y childer 
in ther sight 0’ God.” 

‘But agin ther Voice kem, an’ ther sperret thet wer in me 
quaked, ’n I set up in ther bed, cryin’ upon ther Lord : 

‘“ Lord, shet me not oot o’ ther Kingdom!” Fer I wus feared 
’s I mightn’t get ter see ther wee gell ’s ’ad gone on befor’. But 
agin kem ther Voice, an’ ther sperret in me became broke, ’n I wus 
’s er lonesome child, ’n ali ther bitterness wer gone from me. 
Then I said ther words thet had not passed me lips by reason 0’ 
ther bitterness o’ me stubborn ’art : 

‘Ther Lord gev, an’ ther Lord ’ath teken away ; blessed be 
ther Name o’ ther Lord.” 

‘An’ ther Voice kem agin ; but ’twer’ softer like, ’n I no longer 
wus feared. 

‘“«Lo!” et said, “thy ’art is become like unter ther ’art o’ one 

o’ ther leetle ones whose sperrets dew always behold ther face 
o ther Father. Look now wi’ ther eyes o’ a child, ’n thou shalt 
behold ther Place o’ ther Leetle Ones—ther valley wher’ maybe 
be found ther lost childer o’ ther ’arth. Know thou thet ther 
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leetle folk whom ther Lord teketh pass not inter ther Valley o’ ther 
Shadder, but inter ther Valley o’ Light. 

‘An’ immediate I looked, an’ saw right thro’ ther logs o’ ther 
back o’ ther shanty. I cud see ’s plain ’s plain. I wus lookin’ 
out onter a mighty wilderness o’ country, ’n et seemed ’s tho’ ther 
sperret o’ me went forrard a space inter ther night, an’ then, 
mighty suddin et wer’, I wus lookin’ down inter a tur’ble big valley. 
*Twer’ all lit up ’n shinin’; tho’ ’twer’ midnight, ’n everywher’ 
wer’ mighty flowers ’s seemed ter shine o’ ther own accord, an’ thar 
wer’ leetle brooks runnin’ among ’em ’n singin’ like canary birds, 
’n grass ’s fresh ’s ther ’art o’ a maid. An’ ther valley wer’ all shet 
in by mortial great cliffs ’s seemed ter be made o’ nothin’ but mighty 
walls o’ moonstone ; fer they sent out light ’s tho’ moons wer’ 
sleepin’ ahind ’em. 

‘After awhile I tuk a look way up inter ther sky ’bove ther 
valley, an’ ’twer’ ’s tho’ I looked up a mighty great funnel—hunder 
’n hunder o’ miles o’ night on each side o” et ; but ther sky ’bove 
ther valley wer’ most wonnerful o’ all; fer thar wer’ seven suns in 
et, ’n each one o’ a diff’rent colour, an’ soft tinted, like ’s tho’ a mist 
wer’ round ’em. 

‘An’ presently, I tarned an’ looked agin inter ther valley ; 
fer I hedn’t seen ther half o’ et, ’n now I made out sumthin’ s’ I’d 
missed befor’—a wee bit o’ a child sleepin’ under a great flower, ’n 
now I saw more—Eh! but I made out a mighty multitoode o’ em. 
They ’adn’t no wings, now I come ter think o ’et, an’ no closes ; but 
I guess closes wer’n’t needed; fer ’t must hev bin like a ’tarnal 
summer down thar ; no I guess : 

The old man stopped a moment, as though to meditate upon 
this point. He was still stroking the woman’s hand, and she, 
perhaps because of the magnetism of his sympathy, was crying 
silently. 

In a moment he resumed : 

‘Et wer’ jest after discoverin’ ther childer’s I made out ’s thar 
wer’ no cliff ter ther end o’ ther valley upon me left. Inste’d 
o’ cliff, et seemed ter me ’s a mighty wall o’ shadder went acrost 
from one side ter ther other. I wus starin’ an’ wonderin’, w’en 
a voice whispered low in me ear: “ Ther Valley o’ ther Shadder 
o’ Death,” ’n I knew ’s I’d come ter ther valley o’ ther lost childer 
—which wer’ named ther Valley o’ Light. Fer ther Valley o 
ther Shadder, ’n ther Valley o’ ther Lost Childer come end ter 
end. 
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‘Fer a while I stared, ’n presently et seemed ter me ’s I could 
see ther shadders o’ grown men ’n wimmin within ther darkness 
o’ ther Valley o’ Death, an’ they seemed ter be gropin’ ’n gropin’ ; 
but down in ther Valley o’ Light some o’ ther childer hed waked, 
’n wer’ playin’ ’bout, an’ ther light o’ ther seven suns covered ’em, 
’n made ’em j’yful. 

‘Et wer’ a bit later ’s I saw a bit o’ a gell sleepin’ in ther shade 
o’ a leetle tree all covered wi’ flowers. Etseemed ter me ’s she hed 
er look o’ mine; but I cudn’t be sure, cause ’er face wer’ hid by 
a branch. Presently, ’owever, she roused up ’n started playin’ 
round wi’ some o’ ther others, ’n I seed then ’s ’twer’ my gell right 
enuff, ’n I lifted up me voice ’n shouted ; but ’twern’t no good. 
Seemed ’s ef thar wer’ sumthin’ thet come betwixt us, ’n I cudn’t 
’ear er, n she cudn’t ear me. Guess I felt powerful like sheddin’ 
tears ! 

‘An’ then, suddin, ther hull thing faded ’n wer’ gone, an’ I 
wer’ thar alone in ther midst o’ ther night. I felt purty ’mazed 
’n sore, an’ me ’art seemed like ter harden wi’ ther grief o’ ther 
thing, ’n then, "fore Pd time ter make a fool o’ meself, et seemed 
’s I eard ther Voice saying : 

‘“ Ef ye, bein’ eevil, know how ter gev good gifts unter yer 
childer, how much more shall yer Father w’ich es in ’eaven gev 
good things ter them thet asks Im.” 

‘An’ ther next moment I wus settin’ up ’n me bed, ’n et wer’ 
broad daylight.’ 

‘Must hev bin a dream,’ said Abra’m. 

The old man shook his head, and in the succeeding silence the 
woman spoke : 

‘Hev ye seen et sence ?’ 

‘Nay, Ma’am,’ he replied ; ‘ but "—with a quiet, assuring nod— 
‘IT tuk ther hint ’s ther Voice gev me, ’n I’ve bin askin’ ther Father 
ever sence ’s I might come acrost thet valley o’ ther lost childer.’ 

The woman stood up. 

‘Guess Pll pray thet way ’s well,’ she said simply. 

The old man nodded, and, turning, waved a shrivelled hand 
towards the West, where the sun was sinking. 

‘Thet minds one o’ death,’ he said slowly; then, with sudden 
energy, ‘I tell ye thar’s no sunset ever “curs ’s don’t tell ye o’ 
life hereafter. Yon blood-coloured sky es ter us ther banner 0’ 
night ’n Death ; but ’tes ther unwrapping o’ ther flag o’ dawn ’n 
Life in some other part o’ ther ’arth ’. 
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And with that he got him to his feet, his old face aglow with 
the dying light. 

‘Must be goin’,’ he said. And though they pressed him to 
remain the night, he refused all their entreaties. 

‘Nay,’ he said quietly. ‘Ther Voice hev called, ’n I must 
jest go.’ 

He turned and took off his old hat tothe woman. For a moment 
he stood thus, looking into her tear-stained face. Then, abruptly, 
he stretched out an arm and pointed to the vanishing day. 

‘Night ’n sorrow ’n death come upon ther ’arth ; but in ther 
Valley o’ ther Lost Childer es light ’n joy ’n life etarnal.’ 

And the woman, weary with grief, looked back at him with 
very little hope in her eyes. 

‘Guess tho’ we’m too old fer ther valley o’ ther childer,’ she 
said slowly. 

The old man caught her by the arm. His voice rang with 
conviction : 

*’Cept ye become ’s leetle childer, ye shall not enter inter ther 
Kingdom o’ ’Eaven.’ 

He shook her slightly, as though to impress some meaning 
upon her. A sudden light came into her dull eyes. 

‘Ye mean——’ she cried out, and stopped, unable to formu- 
late her thought. 

‘Aye,’ he said, in a loud, triumphant voice. ‘I guess we’m 
on’y childer ’n ther sight o’ God. But we hev ter be mighty ’umble 
o’ ’art “fore ’E ’lows us in wi’ ther leetle ones, mighty ’umble.’ 

He moved from her and knelt by the grave. 

‘Lord,’ he muttered, ‘some o’ us, thro’ bitter stubbornness 
o’ art, hev ter wander in ther Valley o’ ther Shadder ; but them 
as ’s ’umble ’n childlike ’n faith find no shadder in ther valley ; 
but light, ’n ther lost j’yfulness o’ child’ood, w’ich es ther nat’ral 
state o’ ther soul. I guess, Lord, ’s Thou’lt shew thess woman all 
ther marcifulness o’ Thy ’art, ’n bring ’er et last ter ther Valley 
o’ ther Lost Childer. ’N while I’m et it, Lord, I puts up a word 
fer meself, ’s Thou’lt bring thess ole sinner et last ter the same 
place.’ 

Then, still kneeling, he cried out: ‘Hark!’ And they all 
listened ; but the farmer and his wife heard only a far distant moan, 
like the cry of the night wind rising. 

The old man hasted to his feet. 

‘I must be goin’,” he said. ‘Ther Voice ’s callin’.’ 
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He placed his hat upon his head. 
‘Till we meet in ther valley ’o ther ’arth’s lost childer,’ he 
cried, and went from them into the surrounding dusk. 


If. 


TwENTY years had added their count to Eternity, and Abra’m and 
his wife Sus’n had come upon old age. The years had dealt hardly 
with the twain of them, and disaster overshadowed them in the 
shape of foreclosure ; for Abra’m had been unable to pay off the 
mortgage, and latterly the interest had fallen in arrears. 

There came a bitter time of saving and scraping, and of low 
diet ; but all to no purpose. The foreclosure was effected, and 
a certain morning ushered in the day when Abra’m and Sus’n were 
made homeless. 

He found her, a little after dawn, kneeling before the ancient 
press. She had the lowest drawer open, and a little heap of clothing 
filled her lap. There was a tiny guernsey, a small shoe, a wee, wee 
pair of baby boy’s trousers, and the knees were stained with clay. - 
Then, with about it a most tearful air of manfulness, a ‘ made’ 
shirt, with ‘real’ buttoning wristbands; but it was not at any 
of these that the woman looked. Her gaze, passing through 
half-shed tears, was fixed upon something which she held out 
at arm’s length. It was a diminutive pair of braces, so terribly 
small, so unmistakably the pride of some manly minded baby-boy 
—and so little worn ! 

For the half of a minute Abra’m said no word. His face had 
grown very stern and rugged during the stress of those twenty 
years’ fight with poverty ; yet a certain steely look faded out of 
his eyes as he noted that which his wife held. 

The woman had not seen him, nor heard his step; so that, 
unconscious of his presence, she continued to hold up the little 
suspenders. The man caught the reflection of her face in a little 
tinsel-framed mirror opposite, and saw her tears, and abruptly 
his hard features gave a quiver that made them almost grotesque : 
it was such an upheaval of set grimness. The quivering died 
away, and his face resumed its old, iron look. Probably it would 
have retained it, had not the woman, with a sudden, extraordinary 
gesture of hopelessness, crumpled up the tiny braces and clasped 
them in her hands above her hair. She bowed forward almost 
on to her face, and her old knuckles grew tense with the stress 
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she put upon that which she held. A few seconds of silence came 
and went ; then a sob burst from her, and she commenced to rock 
to and fro upon her knees. 

Across the man’s face there came again that quivering up- 
heaval, as unaccustomed emotions betrayed their existence; he 
stretched forth a hand, that shook with half-conscious longing, 
towards an end of the braces which hung down behind the woman’s 
neck and swayed as she rocked. 

Abruptly, he seemed to come into possession of himself and 
drew back silently. He calmed his face and, making a noise with 
his feet, stepped over to where his wife kneeled desolate. He put 
a great, crinkled hand upon her shoulder. 

‘Et wer’ a powerful purty thought o’ yon valley o’ ther lost 
childer,’ he said quietly, meaning to waken her memory to it. 

“Aye! aye!’ she gasped between her sobs. ‘ But——’ and 
she broke off, holding out to him the little suspenders. 

For answer the man patted her heavily on the shoulder, and 
thus a space of time went by, until presently she calmed. 

A little later he went out upon a matter to which he had to 
attend. While he was gone she gathered the wee garments 
hastily into a shawl, and when he returned the press was closed, 
and all that he saw was a small bundle which she held jealously 
in one hand. 

They left shortly before noon, having singly and together visited 
a little mound at the foot of the hill. The evening saw them 
upon the verge of a great wood. They slept that night upon its out- 
skirts, and the next day entered into its shades. 

Through all that day they walked steadily. They had many a 
mile to go before they reached their destination—the shanty of 
a distant relative with whom they hoped to find temporary shelter. 

Twice as they went forward Sus’n had spoken to her husband 
to stop and listen ; but he declared he heard nothing. 

‘Kind o’ singin’ et sounded like,’ she explained. 

That night they camped within the heart of the wood, and 
Abra’m made a great fire, partly for warmth, but more to scare 
away any evil thing which might be lurking amid the shadows. 

They made a frugal supper off the poor things which they had 
brought with them, though Sus’n declared she had no mind for 
eating, and, indeed, she seemed wofully tired and worn. 

Then, it was just as she was about to lie down for the night, 
she cried out to Abra’m to hark. 
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‘Singin’,” she declared. ‘ Milluns o’ childer’s voices.’ 

Yet still her husband heard nothing beyond the whispering 
of the trees one to another, as the night wind shook them. 

For the better part of an hour after that she listened ; but 
heard no further sounds, and so, her weariness returning upon her, 
she fell asleep ; the which Abra’m had done a while since. 

Some time later she woke with a start. She sat up and looked 
about her, with a feeling that there had been a sound where now 
all was silent. She noticed that the fire had burned down to a dull 
mound of glowing red. Then, in the following instant, there 
came to her once more a sound of children singing—the voices 
of a nation of little ones. She turned and looked to her left, and 
became aware that all the wood on that side was full of a gentle 
light. She rose and went forward a few steps, and as she went 
the singing grew louder and sweeter. Abruptly, she came to a 
pause ; for there right beneath her was a vast valley. She knew 
it on the instant. It was the Valley of the Lost Children. Unlike 
the old man, she noted less of its beauties than the fact that she 
looked upon the most enormous concourse of Little Ones that can 
be conceived. 

‘My b’y! My b’y!’ she murmured to herself, and her gaze 
ran hungrily over that inconceivable army. 

‘Ef on’y I cud get down,’ she cried, and in the same instant 
it seemed to her that the side upon which she stood was less steep. 
She stepped forward and commenced to clamber down. Presently 
she walked. She had gotten half-way to the bottom of the valley 
when a little naked boy ran from out of the shadow of a bush 
just ahead of her. 

‘Possy,’ she cried out. ‘ Possy.’ 

He turned and raced towards her, laughing gleefully. He 
leapt into her arms, and so a little while of extraordinary con- 
tentment passed. 

Presently, she loosed him, and bade him stand back from her. 

‘Eh!’ she said, ‘ yew’ve not growed one bit!’ 

She laid her bundle on the ground, and commenced to undo it. 

“Guess they'll fet ye same ’s ever,’ she murmured, and held 
up the little trousers for him to see ; but the boy showed no eager- 
ness to take them. 

She put out her hand to him, but he ran from her. Then she 
ran after him, carrying the little trousers with her. Yet she could 
not catch him, for he eluded her with an elf-like agility and ease. 
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‘No, no, no,’ he screamed out in a very passion of glee. 

She ceased to chase him, and came toa stand, hands upon 
her hips. 

‘Come yew ’ere, Possy, immediate!’ she called in a tone of 
command. ‘Come yew ’ere!’ 

But the baby elf was in a strange mood, and disobeyed her in 
a manner which made her rejoice that she was his mother. 

‘Oo tarnt ketch me,’ he cried, and at that she dropped the 
little knickers and went a-chase of him. He raced down the 
remaining half of the slope into the valley, and she followed, and 
so came to a country where there are no trousers—where youth 
is, and age is not. 


IV. 


When Abra’m waked in the early morn he was chill and stiff ; 
for during the night he had taken off his jacket and spread it 
over the form of his sleeping wife. 

He rose with quietness, being minded to let her sleep until he 
had got the fire going again. Presently he had a pannikin of 
steaming tea ready for her, and he went across to wake her ; but 
she waked not, being at that time chased by a chubby baby-boy 
in the Valley of Lost Children. 

Witu1am Hope Hopeson. 
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GEORGE ELIOTS COVENTRY FRIENDS. 


BotH as woman and as author—and perhaps the twofold nature 
was as much the single life with her as with any maker of English 
literature—George Eliot relied consciously on the sympathy and 
encouragement of her friends. And in days of gladness and dis- 
tress alike, whether in her early provincial obscurity or when 
laborious days were winning fame in London or other places of 
her sojourning, her thoughts turned constantly—with one tem- 
porary break which after all tended to swell the love that directed 
them—to a certain household at Coventry city in Warwickshire. 
The friends dwelling there had shared the early culture of her 
mind, and, what is more, had supported her ina time of great stress. 
She never ceased to admit the debt on either score, and her letters 
gave abundant proof. 

Geneva is so beautiful now; the trees have their colouring. Coventry is a 


fool to it ; but then you are at Coventry, and you are better than lake, trees, and 
mountains. 


Or, again : 


It would be nice if we could be a trio—I mean you, Cara, and I—chatting 
together for an hour, as we used to do when I had walked over the hill to see 
you. But that pleasure belongs to ‘ the days that are no more.’ 


George Eliot sent the former words to the two sisters, Mrs. 
Caroline Bray and Miss Sara Hennell, in 1849, when, in her thir- 
tieth year, she was recovering from a time of great mental anxiety 
and physical exhaustion. It was not until 1857 that her first 
tales, ‘Scenes from Clerical Life,’ were published. The latter 
words were addressed to Miss Hennell in 1876, after the publication 
of ‘Daniel Deronda,’ her last story. Her elders by a few years, 
the two who above all others cherished and comforted the sad 
early womanhood of the great artist yet long survived her. George 
Eliot, as Mrs. Cross, died in December 1880; for nearly twenty 
years the memory of their friend was graciously, if jealously, 
shared by two dear and venerable little ladies in their Coventry 
home. Miss Hennell died in March 1899; and now, at last, in 
February 1905, with the death of Mrs. Bray in her ninety-first 
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year, a chapter of Victorian literature seems to be folded and done, 
A kinsman gathers these few notes in their honour. 

The deep human relationship between the three was inter- 
woven with a -sustained correspondence of nearly forty years. 
Whether in the early companionship or in the frequent letters, 
it was to Sara (as the authority of Mr. Cross records) that George 
Eliot turned for intellectual sympathy, to Cara when in pain or 
trouble, wanting affectionate comfort. In 1841, just before she 
knew them, she wrote : 


I have no one who enters into my pleasures or my griefs, no one with whom 
I can pour out my soul. 


In the two sisters her want was stayed ; the remorse of a brief 
religious estrangement from her father, Robert Evans, and the 
long-drawn sorrow of tending his last illness were eased for her 
by womanly friends whose sincerity, in later years, could conquer 
their pain at the unconventional if wholly honest union with Mr. 
Lewes. It is true that such sympathy, being natural, might be 
left in unrecorded honour ; but George Eliot’s literary fame justifies 
its mention, because it was coupled with a time of slow but sure 
intellectual development to which the common serious tastes of 
her two companions contributed much. In 1857 she wrote : 


Few women, I fear, have had such reason as I have to think the long sad 
years of youth were worth living for the sake of middle age. 


In 1844, when ‘quite happy, only sometimes feeling “the 
weight of all this unintelligible world,” she was busied with the 
completion of the translation of Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu,’ so that Mrs. 
Bray wrote to her sister that she ‘ says she is Strauss-sick—it makes 
her ill dissecting the beautiful story of the crucifixion, and only 
the sight of the Christ image ’"—a cast of Thorwaldsen’s statue— 
‘and picture makes her endure it.’ At the same time she had 
been reading Virgil’s ‘ Aineid ’"—there is a letter to Sara which begins 
‘health and greeting, my Achates.’ It is Sara that she thanks 
‘for putting me on reading “ Sir Charles Grandison.” ... The 
morality is perfect—there is nothing for the new lights to correct.’ 
In 1845 she went to Scotland with her friends, Miss Hennell re- 
suming, on their return, that ‘ office of critic ’ of the Strauss labour 
which George Eliot had previously acknowledged. When the task 
was at last done, a letter of Mrs. Bray’s records that she meant 
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‘to come and read Shakespeare through to us as her first enjoy- 
ment.’ 

Her first visit to London was with the Brays, and from this 
time onwards many of her letters are to Charles Bray himself, 
to whose vigorous and combative mind she often opposed her 
own. She seeks his judgment on ‘Jane Eyre,’ herself finding it 
‘interesting ; only I wish the characters would talk a little less 
like the heroes and heroines of police reports.’ It was at this time 
(1848) that she met Emerson at the Brays’, giving him the impres- 
sion that ‘ that young lady has a calm, clear spirit.’ She was soon 
to pass into the strenuous life of literary London ; there survive 
some slight pencil sketches of her limned by the friends of Coventry 
which show, in softer features than those given by the portraits of 
later years, the mental alertness of Emerson’s ‘ young lady,’ whose 
unfolding genius required a larger sphere than a provincial town 
could supply.! In February 1849 she wrote to Sara Hennell of 
George Sand : 


I cannot read six pages of hers without feeling that it is given to her to de- 
lineate human passion and its results and (I must say, in spite of your judgment) 
some of the moral instincts and their tendencies, with such truthfulness, such 
nicety of discrimination, such tragic power, and, withal, such loving, gentle humour, 
that one might live a century with nothing but one’s own dull faculties, and not 
know so much as those six pages will suggest. 


This is ten years before such words might be echoed by another 
of ‘The Mill on the Floss’; but to the very same letter she adds 
a note concerning a book which was to her, in the stress of her 
young womanhood, what she made it to Maggie Tulliver : 

T have at last the most delightful ‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ with quaint wood- 
cuts. One breathes a cool air, as of cloisters, in the book ; it makes one long to 


be a saint for a few months. Verily, its piety has its foundations in the depth 
of the divine-human soul. 


The little volume lies before the writer. Its fly-leaf bears, in 
one ink, 
Mary Ann Evans, Febr’ 1849, 


and in another, 
to Sara S. Hennell, Jan’ 20", 1851 


‘In 1899 Mrs. Bray deposited in the National Portrait Gallery two small 
water-colour portraits by herself of George Eliot and her. father, Robert Evans, 
presumably done about 1845. 
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—a memento of this deep formative friendship, mutely eloquent 
across the years. 

But the change of scene, which so often and insensibly breaks 
an early comradeship, here strengthened rather than loosened the 
ties. In 1852 Marian Evans, as of course she still was, wrote from 
her sub-editorial office to Sara Hennell : 

If there is any change in my affection for you, it is that I love you more than 
ever, not less. I have as perfect a friendship for you as my imperfect nature can 
feel—a friendship in which deep respect and admiration are sweetened by a sort 
of flesh-and-blood sisterly feeling and the happy consciousness that I have you 


affection, however undeservedly, in return. . . . It is impossible that I should 
ever love two women better than I love you and Cara. 


Many letters, published and unpublished, paid this high tribute 
of equally warm gratitude, doing equal honour to the writer and 
her friends. The correspondence was, of course, reciprocal. The 
letters from Sara came ‘like so much ambrosial scent from roses 
and lavender ’ ; at a later date, 

I begin to feel for other people’s wants and sorrows a little more than I used 
to do. ‘ Heaven help us!’ said the old religion ; the new one, from its very lack 
of that faith, will teach us all the more to help one another. Tell Sara she is as 
good as a group of spice islands to me; she wafts the pleasantest influences, even 
from a distance. 


As late as 1870, writing to thank Sara ‘for the good it does 
me to know of your being engaged in that act of piety to your 
brother’s memory ’—the republication of Charles Hennell’s notable 
‘Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Christianity,’ to which George 
Eliot often expressed her obligation as a ‘sober, serious help 
towards a conception of the past, instead of stage-lights and make- 
ups,’ she adds : 

People who write many letters without being forced to do so are fathomless 
wonders to me, but you have a special faculty for writing such letters as one cares 


to read. . . . I know I need put no questions to you, who always divine what I 
want to be told. 


It is of this sister that she asks ‘ Have you read Emerson’s new 
essays ?’ (1870) ; with her that she agrees ‘in regarding Positivism 
as one-sided ; but Comte was a great thinker, nevertheless, and 
ought to be treated with reverence by all smaller fry,’ ' or disagrees 


1 The leaders of the English Positivist movement were among George Eliot’s 
intimate London friends—notably Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Beesly, and 
Dr. Bridges. The first-named, as an equity lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn, gave her 
technical assistance in the materials for ‘ Felix Holt.’ 
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to the point of being ‘ puzzled and shocked by your high admiration 
of the Articles on the Study of History in the “ Cornhill”’ (1861). 
In very early days (1852) George Henry Lewes, through his new 
friend (who shortly before had described him as ‘a sort of minia- 
ture Mirabeau in appearance’) ‘enquired for Sara in a tone of 
interest. He was charmed with her, as who would not be that 
has any taste?’ In 1857, the Coventry friend stayed with Lewes 
and George Eliot at Park Shot, Richmond, when the ‘ Electra’ of 
Sophocles was among their books for evening reading. Both 
sisters had been students of the classics from early days, doubtless 
a singular distinction among women at the time. Miss Hennell’s 
sympathy with the forward movement of women’s education was 
as active as George Eliot’s own, and letters in 1867 discuss 


a scheme on foot for a woman’s college, or rather university, to be in connection 
with the Cambridge University, sharing its professors, examinations, and degrees ! 
Si muove. 


Sara Hennell’s own literary output was mainly theological. 
Her ‘ Thoughts in Aid of Faith,’ published in 1859, was admittedly 
drawn from the works of those ‘ Masterly Expositors who of late 
years have awakened eager expectation "—Comte, Spencer, Buckle, 
Lewes, Darwin, and, above all, Feuerbach, under whose guidance 
out of the negatives of Unitarianism she came to comprehend, 


as she had never been able before, the deep meaning and adaptation to human 
wants of the orthodox creed, the wonderful beauty of that device of the God- 
man bearing upon him, not the sins only, but the impassionate hopes, the proud 
self-consciousness, the urgent aspirations of all the world ! 


If not an original thinker, she was a remarkable disciple of 
much that makes the pride of mid-Victorian England, and in 
the work cited, as in her ‘Essay on the Sceptical Tendency of 
“Butler’s Analogy” ’—of which Gladstone said that ‘no critic 
can surpass her either in reverence or in candour ’—she showed 
in a rare degree the faculty of apprehending abstract thought 
and of holding on to the clue of the most attenuated speculation. 
George Eliot thanked her for her first work as being ‘ quite un- 
paralleled in the Jargeness and insight with which it estimates 
Christianity as an “ organised experience ””—a grand advance in 
the moral development of the race’ (1860). It was Sara Hennell 
who was most likely to appreciate the account of an overrated 
preacher’s sermon as ‘the most superficial grocer’s-back-parlour 
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view of Calvinistic Christianity’; but she was also the friend to 
whom in a time of sharp grief George Eliot, much shaken in mind 
and body, could find ease in writing: ‘ Nothing but the deep calm 
of fields and woods would have had a beneficent effect on me,’ 
like the Radford fields where they had walked together, ‘ with the 
youth in our limbs, talking and laughing with that easy companion- 
ship which it is difficult to find in later life.’ 

The friendship with Mrs. Bray—‘the most religious person 
I know ’—was perhaps even dearer. The rich tribute of ‘I love you 
truly, gratefully, unchangeably,’ rendered after about twenty-five 
years of intimacy, was merited by a very sweet and gentle per- 
sonality. She could soothe the irritability of genius: ‘ you have 
an apparatus for secreting happiness—that’sit.’ If her sister Sara 
was an intellectual humanist, Mrs. Bray was the practical humani- 
tarian. In September 1870 she wrote in lament of the Franco- 
Prussian War ; the answer, hitherto unpublished, went back with 
immediate sympathy : 

Surely those human beings who have any love and value for each other should 
cling together now and keep the heavenly fire alive. We think of hardly any- 
thing but the war, and spend a great portion of our day in reading about it. . 


And every day now one shudders in expectation of what may happen in Paris: 
the people flying at each other’s throats will be worse than the enemy’s shells. 


Mrs. Bray’s published works were as humane and beneficent 
as their writer, ‘ of a kind,’ as her famous and appreciative friend 
wrote to her, ‘that goes deep into young lives.’ They exchanged 
their books as they were published, it being exceptional with 
George Eliot to do so. How sensitive and delicate the acknow- 
ledgment of Mrs. Bray’s ‘ Physiology for Schools ’ (1863) : 

I thank you, dear Cara, not simply for giving me the book, but for having 
put so rnuch faithful labour in a worthy direction, and created a lasting benefit 
which I'can share with others. Whether the circulation of a book be large or 
small, there is always this supreme satisfaction about solid, honest work—that, 
as far as it goes, its effect must be good ; and as all effects spread immeasurably, 
what we have to care for is kind, and not quantity. 


Another time she reports that Herbert Spencer had said his 
father, a teacher, thought highly of Mrs. Bray’s ‘ British Empire’ : 


Such testimonies as this, given apart from personal influence and by a prac- 
tised judge, are, I should think, more gratifying than any other sort of praise to 
all faithful writers. 


Nothing could declare better the sincerity of their friendship 
than its victory over the pain caused to Mrs. Bray’s judgment 
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by the union with Mr. Lewes. The brave ‘apology’ of the pub- 
lished letter of September 1855 showed how George Eliot dreaded 
the loss of a loving affection which her reason and happiness forbade 
her to deplore. 


I think not one of the endless words and deeds of kindness and forbearance 
you have ever shown me has vanished from my memory. 


The intellectual success of the unconventional marriage, and the 
permanence of their own uninterrupted friendship (and one of 
George Eliot’s last letters, in November 1880, was to Mrs. Bray), 
must have amply justified to the friends at Coventry the quick 
recovery from a breach which was as brief as it was honest. 

Charles Bray himself, who had married Caroline Hennell in 
1836, played no unimportant part in this group of friends. A ribbon- 
manufacturer and proprietor for nearly thirty years of a Coventry 
newspaper which since the days of his control has maintained a 
tone which many journals of its kind would do well to emulate, 
his mind was devoted to intellectual and social problems. He 
took a steady and active interest in projects calculated to increase 
the self-reliance and liberty of the working classes, and as the liberal 
founder of a Co-operative Society or of an anti-public-house Working 
Men’s Club he was a pioneer in a field where there are now more 
labourers than he would have dreamed of. Full of humour and 
bonhomie, he saw more good than evil in men, and praised as un- 
grudgingly as he was sharp in merited criticism. He was a life-long 
believer in phrenology, and there must be many who, having had 
their heads felt ‘for bumps,’ were rewarded with sugar-sweets 
from an unfailing store kept for all good children. His best-known 
works were ‘ Education of the Feelings ’ and ‘ Philosophy of Neces- 
sity,’ both first published just before Marian Evans became a frequent 
visitor to his household. For eight years, as a note of talk with 
Mr. Bray in 1880 records, she used to walk almost daily with 
him, ‘being of a very jealous disposition and wanting in the 
“moral region ” ; she wanted another inch to the top of her head, 
which had the longest head-front of any one human except 
Napoleon I.’ 

Many people of note visited the Brays’ home while Marian 
Evans, with her unknown fortune, was among them. Cobden, 
Bright, and other captains of the Free Trade battle stayed at 
Rosehill in their campaigning; Froude, Emerson, and Spencer 
were among their guests. A note of the last-named survives, 
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promising to call because ‘ you excite my curiosity’ ; Charles Bray 
had indulged a whim in suggesting a wife for the philosopher! 
In 1849 George Eliot wrote a notice of Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith’ 
for the ‘ Coventry Herald,’ referring to him as ‘a bright particular 
star, though he sometimes leaves us in doubt whether he be not a 
fallen “son of the morning.”’ He appears to have recognised 
her hand, and wrote to say that she might perhaps help him to rise, 
but he ‘ believes he has only been dipped in the Styx, and is not 
much the worse for the bath.’ Mrs. Bray wrote to tell her sister 
of it: ‘ Poor girl, I am so pleased she should have this little episode 
in her dull life.’ Years later, in 1857, her reflection on life began 
to blossom in rich expressions to Charles Bray of moral truisms 
which gave some retort to his phrenology : 


My own experience and development deepen every day my conviction that 
our moral progress may be measured by the degree in which we sympathise with 
individual suffering and individual joy. 


Again, in 1859 : 


Freethinkers are scarcely wider than the orthodox in this matter (of pre- 
serving the essentially human in all forms of belief) ; they all want to see them- 
selves and their own opinions held up as the true and the lovely. . . . The only 
effect I ardently long to produce by my writings is that those who read them 
should be better able to imagine and to /eel the pain and the joys of those who 
differ from themselves in everything but the broad fact of being struggling, erring, 
human creatures. 


For sixteen months, after the recovery from her father’s last 
exacting illness, in about her thirty-second year, she resided wholly 
with the Brays. It is not surprising that she kept for letters written 
to them jointly the best items of news from the London world 
into which she entered for her livelihood ; in 1851 Spencer intro- 
ducing Lewes to her ; in 1852 Carlyle calling to recommend ‘ Brown- 
ing, the poet, as a writer for the “ Review,” and saying, “‘ We shall 
see” about himself’; and, in the same year, a literary Free Trade 
meeting with Dickens as a good neutral chairman, Tom Taylor 
* witty and brilliant,’ Owen poking bland fun at the retail book- 
sellers’ condescension as to works of science, Cruikshank looking 
like Captain Cuttle, and a piano finale from the sub-editress to 
salute Dr. Chapman, at midnight, ‘for not until then was the 
last magnate, except Herbert Spencer, out of the house.’ One 
wonders what he thought of ‘See the Conquering Hero comes.’ 
At this time she enjoyed with him ‘a delightful camaraderie in 
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everything. But for him my life would be desolate enough.’ 
A letter of 1858 includes a terse, discriminating view of Ruskin : 
I don’t know whether you look out for Ruskin’s books whenever they appear. 


His little book on the ‘ Political Economy of Art’ contains some magnificent 
passages, mixed up with stupendous specimens of arrogant absurdity on some 


economical points. But I venerate him as one of the great teachers of the day. ° 


The grand doctrines of truth and sincerity in art, and the nobleness and solemnity 
of our human life, which he teaches with the inspiration of a Hebrew prophet, 
must be stirring up young minds in a promising way. The two last volumes of 
‘Modern Painters’ contain, I think, some of the finest writing of the age. He is 
strongly akin to the sublimest part of Wordsworth, whom, by-the-by, we are 
reading with fresh admiration for his beauties and tolerance for his faults. 


The ‘Clerical Scenes’ were published in 1857, and ‘ Adam 
Bede’ in the following year. It was not until June 1859 that 
George Eliot revealed even to these friends the authorship which, 
in point of sex, Charles Dickens had had the insight promptly to 
discern : 

They [the Brays and Sara Hennell] seemed overwhelmed with surprise. This 


experience has enlightened me a good deal as to the ignorance in which we all 
live of each other. 


Afterwards, they became her first confidants after her husband 
(to whom she inscribed all her manuscripts with increasing affection) 
and her publisher. Upon finishing ‘Silas Marner,’ in 1861, she 
wrote to the Brays : 


It was quite a sudden inspiration that came across me, in the midst of altogether 
different meditations. 


She had previously written to them of ‘ Adam Bede’: 


I should think Sara’s version of my brother’s words concerning ‘ Adam Bede’ 
is the correct one—‘ that there are things in it about my father’ (i.e., being inter 
preted, things my father told us about his early life), not ‘ portrait’ of my father. 
There is not a single portrait in the book, nor will there be in any future book of 
mine. There are portraits in the ‘ Clerical Scenes’ ; but that was my first bit of 
art, and my hand was not well in. I did not know so well how to manipulate my 
materials, 


In 1863, as ‘ Romola’ (which first appeared as a serial in the 
CornuHILL Macazine with Leighton’s beautiful drawings) ap- 
proached its end, a note from Sara Hennell drew the reply : 


The generous movement that made you send it has gladdened me all day. 
I have had a great deal of pretty encouragement from immense big-wigs, some 
of them saying ‘ Romola’ is the finest book they ever read ; but the opinion of 
big-wigs has one sort of value, and the fellow-feeling of a long-known friend has 
another. One can’t do quite well without both. 
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Of ‘Middlemarch’ one can only say that there is nothing in 
either her letters or her friendship with the Brays to lend colour 
to the view suggested by Sir Leslie Stephen, that its full and subtle 
picture of provincial English life may-be taken to represent her 
experiences of ‘ the Coventry period.’ 

The life of Mrs. Bray, which now abides among gracious 
memories, covered a long stretch of English social and literary 
history, 1814 to 1905. In George III.’s reign her father, James 
Hennell, in 1810, received the thanks of the British Government 
for rendering assistance in Prussia to Gustavus Adolphus IV,, 
the deposed King of Sweden, who, when in flight from his enemies, 
said, ‘ You are an Englishman, and I see by your face that I may 
trust you.’ In her gentle and cheerful way, ‘with her face set 
towards whatsoever was lovely and of good report,’ she carried 
into the bustling reign of King Edward VII. the manners of the 
early Victorian era mingled with much wisdom and the sweetest 
benevolence. If her powers faded quietly towards the end, the 
serenity of her old age, which was guarded from business worries 
by a devoted friend, was beautiful in itself. The visits of certain 
relatives and friends seemed always to give her pleasure, and the 
record of a private journal page of April 1901 may serve to do 
her honour and to add a touch to this picture of her great friend- 
ship : 


Not the least part of our brief visit to Kenilworth this Eastertide was once 
more, in her ivy-covered home at Coventry, to see Mrs. Bray, now in her eighty- 
seventh year. When we arrived, we were expected; she sat in the sunshine of 
her large window, through which for many years she has watched the fields of 
the Midlands, with her back turned upon the chimneys and even the spires of the 
city. She has been waiting for us, and upon her lap rests a book but lately pub- 
lished. She has meant to discuss it, but she has fallen asleep. How wicked to 
disturb such rest, but how glad she is to be disturbed ! 

And then there is the flow of gentle talk—sparkling at times. We hear of 
kinsmen and friends, of her shrewd and well-informed views on current things 
(an old ‘ Punch ’—1856 or so—is brought out, Dicky Doyle cover and all, to 
show us the cartoon of Mrs. Britannia’s offer of a little more tea-powder to John 
Chinaman, whose ‘Me not want any more, tanky mum,’ is repeated now in 
1901) ; and how, we are asked, do they manage in Parliament now? Is not the 
Ministry drifting only? has it a grasp of affairs, to guide them? And then, 
with a very waywardness that here has nothing but charm, there are shown to 
us the last batch of Christmas cards sent by remembering friends ; the home- 
photograph of ‘ dear ’ and her husband in their garden ; the little sketch of 
some known Warwickshire haunt; the photo, just pretty, of the ‘dear little 
kittens’; and the ‘ silly, silly ’ card of greeting, printed at the shop by the dozen. 
And then there is the talk of old times. At first, of not so long ago, the visits by 
us when Cousin Sara was still alive, as wildly impulsive as her feebleness had 
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allowed, angry with one for not being just the individual she fancied, intolerant 
with unconscious petulance of gentle ‘Cara,’ only too conscious herself of her 
impotence to control or mollify. Blessing indeed it is that the end of years 
came first to Cousin Sara, that the survivor might have the more secure and 
easier content. And then the recollection once more gathers farther back—a 
glimpse comes here and there of ‘dear Charles’ (Mr. Bray). We are shown his 
cherished gift of the Dickens volume of verses with Cruikshank illustrations, 
which is read aloud weekly even now at the Sunday gatherings; and the tiny little 
figure rises behind the tea-tray and all among the dainty china (‘the little “flower” 
set Charles and I had when we married ’) pours out, with almost unerring memory 
and the keenest relish, the rhapsody of the nonsense-rhymes. And then some 
note or piece of print occurs out of somewhere to suggest ‘ brother Charles,’ and 
we hear of his intellectual labours and their reception by a few who ‘ understood.’ 
We hear, too, how, Sunday after Sunday—his only free hours—he drew and 
coloured with such care and neatness the comparative table of Mankind and 
Nations—a Chart of the Stream of All Time—which hangs, now sadly faded, on 
the walls of the little glass-house. ‘Yes, we may see the Temple—where my 
penates are’ ; and so, while tea-things are cleared, and when a protecting shawl 
has wrapped away al! but the gentle, peering face and the sensitive fingers that 
so help the discussion of everything, we once again go round the Valhalla. ‘ There’s 
Mill—John Stuart, you know—and Longfellow. Who’s that? Oh, dear, my 
poor memory! Ah, Mr. Lowell, of course’ (prints from the illustrated papers— 
all these just pasted on the wall among shabby frames and an old sampler or two) 

‘And then wise Herbert Spencer and Carlyle’ (an early faded photograph, this). 
‘Poor Thomas! Doesn’t he look sad? And that’s the prettiest picture I could 
find of an English girl’ (this is a time-beaten lithograph), ‘and then the dear 
little evolution chicken ’ (some coloured print showing an indignant chick ‘repu- 
diating its shell origin). Suddenly, the query flying at a tangent, comes some 
question about politics, and I am able to say that I have referred to her ‘ British 
Empire’ (Cousin Sara’s copy which she gave me) to find an early crown-colony. 

‘Oh, but that book was carefully done, yet it was just too late ; there was another 
before it, and it brought me nothing,’ and this with the most charitable and 
gentle smile imaginable ; ‘ but it had a good index, and every book should have 
that!’ 

And then, as we find ourselves back in the room, there is a little about ‘ dear 
Marian.’ But it is ever a pious and chivalrous point of honour with this kind old 
lady to run no risk, even with trusted kinsmen, of enlarging upon the ‘ George 
Eliot’ chapter of her life. After all, it cannot but be true that the ‘ Life and 
Letters’ show all that the world outside could claim to know of the intercourse 
between the great authoress and the ‘ Bray’ household. There is one anecdote 
told us now for the first time—that long years ago, in days spent at ‘ Rosehill,’ 
Emerson came lecturing to Coventry. Afterwards he stayed with the Brays, 
and fell upon talking with Marian Evans. A mild exclamation made Mrs. Bray 
inquire what had surprised him. ‘I was asking Miss Evans what work had 
most impressed her, and she tells me “‘ Rousseau’s Confessions,” and I exclaimed 
that it was strange, as that had been my own experience.’ 

The story continued that further quiet talk on the morrow was disturbed, 
for—hearing of the presence of the great American—the Flowers had driven over 
from Stratford, leaving at five in the morning, to invite him to Shakespeare’s 
town; and so two carriages returned, the Flowers’ and another containing Mr. 
and Mrs. Bray, Miss Evans, and Emerson ; and the great man was left at Strat- 
ford! But in later years he again visited Coventry. 

Another famous guest had been Thackeray. He came to lecture in Coventry, 
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and was received for the night by the Brays. For many years Mrs. Bray trea- 
sured a note with more than the pleasant convention of thanks for hospitality ; 
it recited how comfortable his bed had been, conducing to the creation of a good 
chapter of ‘ The Newcomes,’ upon which he was then at work.’ 

We were leaving, for fear of her weariness, when she prayed us to stay, and 
said we should have some music. With trembling hands she lifted the lid of the 
large piano which filled one side of the room, and then put wonderful energy into 
it and drew much sweetness. For half an hour we sat very quiet, while the 
evening gathered the twilight without. The life in the room was in the gentle 
music, played almost faultlessly, and with a wealth of association. Beethoven 
is her favourite, and supplies the interludes for the hymns that ‘ belonged’ to 
this or that dear one; ‘ this was brother Charles’s ’—‘ dear Mary liked this one 
so ’—and then, reciting a verse without more melody than her voice’s quivering 
own, she would play the air. ‘ Our dear father’s favourite was— | 


‘“* Teach me the measure of my days, 
Thou maker of my frame.”’’ 


The liquid, nearly tremulous sound of the words was lost in the sounding chords. 
The room seemed very full of strong natural piety. 

A few quiet moments over, we moved to the window to see the sun’s glow 
finally fade. ‘ He will come again to-morrow, and, besides, he has gone to light 
those dear folk over the edge. Do not you think the punctuality of Nature is 
very beautiful ? And those stupid people will fight—fight—over the miracles, 
Oh, dear, I ought not to say that!’ 

And then, with a multitude of promises to come again, the price of which was 
a protest that she should not meet the night air by the opening door, we left her. 


It was like the final closing of that household of deep friend- 
ship, where once, long years before, George Eliot paused with a 
visitor as they closed the garden door on entering, to say, ‘I do 
indeed feel that I shut the world out when I shut that door.’ 

And what more could friendship say ? 

Warwick H. Draper. 


' Shortly afterwards, on May 4, 1855, Thackeray wrote to Mrs. Bray acknow- 
ledging, in a letter which she long treasured, a box of Coventry ribbons for his 
daughters, with messages to her husband and sister. ‘I wonder,’ he said, ‘if 
I shall ever walk with my girls in Stoneleigh Park with you and Mr. Bray in our 
company, and your little girl trotting on ahead picking flowers as many coloured 
as Coventry ribbons?’ And, in a postscript, ‘Did you find out the interpolation 
in the last number ? Fred Bayham’s speech at the dinner, and the description of 
the furniture and the barrel organ, were done upstairs in that sunny bedroom— 
nay, in that snug bed.’ 

















GRANDEUR ET DECADENCE DE 
BERNARD SHAW. 


BY A YOUNG PLAYGOER. 


Mr. BERNARD Suaw has done so much for us. He has added so 
much to the interest and the gaiety of life. He has been the main- 
stay, for more than a twelvemonth, of the only theatre in London. 
He has removed from the English stage, Mr. Pinero and Mr. Carton 
alone with him, the reproach that we live on borrowed goods or 
on makeshifts strung miserably together without the life or distinc- 
tion or certainty of genuine works of art. He has drawn out so much 
that was latent in the capacities of English acting. The perform- 
ances of Mr. Granville Barker, of Miss Sarah Brooke, of Miss 
Fairbrother, of Mr. Barnes, of Mr. Louis Calvert, are memories still 
fresh, and still delightful. M. Antoine himself would not be ashamed 
of the care and completeness seen at the Court Theatre, and in 
this too Mr. Shaw has had his part. Finally, Mr. Shaw has fought 
for a hearing, fought openly and honourably without other recom- 
pense for years than that of scorn and unmeasured abuse, and won 
it by the strength of his own hand. He has proved in himself the 
powers of a practical dramatist of the first rank. Therefore we 
would not seem ungrateful. And yet—and yet... But it isa 
‘yet’ that differs in its essence from the sounds vented by press 
reporters floundering in the wake of the fashion from conventional 
horror to second-hand eulogy. The object of this paper is simply 
to put into words this ‘ yet,’ not to examine the value of what 
Mr. Shaw holds valuable. It will not question his ideas, but note 
what he does with them. 

There is coming into fashion a new style of criticism, by which 
it would seem that the matter of Mr. Shaw’s plays is so marvellous 
that the manner of its presentation is without importance. Say 
that the action in ‘ John Buli’s Other Island ’ is defective, say that 
the characters in ‘Man and Superman’ are common, say that 
the dialogue in ‘Major Barbara’ is fruitless, and you are met by 
the retort : ‘This is the drama of ideas. Of course people who 
don’t like ideas don’t appreciate Shaw.’ Now,this seems a poor 
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compliment to pay Mr. Shaw. Ideas! Of course Mr. Shaw’s plays 
are full of ideas: so is ‘The School for Scandal,’ so is Goethe’s 
‘ Faust,’ so is ‘ L’Ami des Femmes,’ so is ‘ L’Article 330,’ so are all 
the good plays since the world began. How can any good work of 
literary art be without ideas? How could any intelligent man 
refrain, even if he would, from putting his ideas into his work ? 
Plays differ one from another not by containing or not containing 
ideas, but by the kind of ideas that each contains, and by the 
manner in which the playwright treats them. Yet there are some, 
it seems, who believe it to be the simple fact of Mr. Shaw’s ideas, 
and not his treatment of them, that makes his plays so good to see. 
Are there really, or do they deceive themselves? Do they really 
suppose that without his unique mastery of the stage, his genius 
for farce, the brilliance of his imagination, his peculiar brio, those 
plays would draw packed houses night after night by virtue of 
their philosophy ? It must be potent then, this philosophy, to 
attract them so. Let us for a moment consider it. 

Apart from their vivid satire, and many taking points of private 
ethics, the series of plays we possess from Mr. Shaw’s pen are 
composed in the main round two principal ideas, concerning the 
relations of the sexes and the relation of man to society. It is in 
these ideas—which might fitly be studied in the questions : What 
is man to woman ? and, How can society be reformed ?—that the 
dramatic merit of Mr. Shaw’s matter, as contrasted with his manner, 
must be sought. To the question What is man to woman? Mr. 
Shaw has a very definite answer which takes up a considerable 
space in two of his plays and almost the whole of a third. Man 
to woman, says Mr. Shaw, is nothing but the means by which she 
may perpetuate the race. In woman the fundamental instinct 
is the sexual instinct, and the sexual the parental. Women choose 
the men they marry because their instinct selects them as well fitted 
to be fathers, and hunt them down when they are unwilling. Blanche 
hunts down Trench in ‘ Widowers’ Houses,’ and Gloria hunts down 
the dentist in ‘You Never Can Tell,’ just as Ann hunts down 
Tanner in ‘Man and Superman.’ ‘The whole purpose of nature 
embodied in a woman’ makes woman what she is with regard to 
man, and gives her at once the necessity and the power ‘ to woo, 
to persuade, to prevail, to overcome’: thus Tanner puts it. Now 
the hunting of men by women, or by their mammas, is an ancient 
theme, and we all know about how much truth it contains ; but 
by isolating and insisting on the idea to such a degree Mr. Shaw 
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monstrously exaggerates its importance. ‘Est-ce que tous les 
enfants ne sont pas naturels ? ’ says the duchess in a famous French 
play : no one denies that the maternal passion is ‘ natural’; noone 
denies that it frequently enters as a cause into a woman’s desire 
for marriage, and perhaps, though by no means certainly, more 
often than the paternal passion into a man’s : but, ‘ Est-ce que toutes 
les passions ne sont pas naturelles?’ To deny that is to make the 
mistake mude by people who talk about ‘nature,’ while they 
forget that man is part of it. Even if it were not apparent to 
every observer that many women love for the sake of love, or for 
the sake of money, or to get away from the ‘ happy English home’ 
that Mr. Barker has so happily depicted, and not at all for love 
of children, and that the maternal passion is often deceived and 
unsatisfied, still it would be true that one passion is as ‘ natural’ 
as another, and consequently tells us as much about ‘the whole 
purpose of nature’; and all passions do not make for the pro- 
pagation of the race. Besides, the idea, with what truth there is 
init, is not new and is not neglected. Shakespeare gives it us, and 
Molicre, and Pailleron (by its opposite), and Thackeray in a well- 
known passage remarks that any woman without an absolute hump 
can marry any man she chooses. And there is a certaiy, refrain, not 
necessary to quote, that belongs to a song called ‘ La Chatie’: but 
the name of Béranger does not find a place in the select group of 
authors whom Mr. Shaw recognises as his kin. Still less convincing 
is the complement to this theory, the idea that the only marrying 
men are those capable of being serviceable fathers, an idea exempli- 
fied by Charteris in ‘The Philanderer’ and Tavy in ‘ Man and 
Superman ’; for is it not contradicted almost daily by experience, 
and is it not notorious that, so far from the artistic temperament 
being an ‘ old maid’s temperament’ (so says Ann Whitefield), men 
and women gifted with it are often more highly sexed than the 
common run ? bs 
Round this idea, then, three of Mr. Shaw’s plays are built, while 
in a fourth, ‘ Candida,’ we find it illustrated by the direction in 
which the woman’s affection turns. Must it be insisted that 
Mr. Shaw’s excellence is not really due to his mere belief in it ? 
The question, indeed, provides and always will provide vast materials 
for his art; but Mr. Shaw’s answer, thrown into such high relief 
by his delivery, is not, though suggestive, capable of creating the 
interest that we feel in such a play as ‘Candida.’ It takes too 
little account of the complex factors interwoven with the one 
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instinct he has studied: it is too simple, too obvious, too little 
true. 

But perhaps when we turn to Mr. Shaw’s second idea, the 
reformation of. society, we shall find there some grand suggestion, 
some imposing system, that shall compel our admiration and earn 
for its author unending hymns of praise. A definite answer to this 
question might be of wonderful consequence. Is there one? On 
the contrary, we find that Mr. Shaw, treating the idea through the 
series of ‘ Widowers’ Houses,’ ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ ‘Man 
and Superman,’ and ‘ Major Barbara,’ with sidelights from ‘ Arms 
and the Man’ and ‘ John Bull’s Other Island,’ seems at one point 
to arrive at a solution, only to find almost immediately that it is 
no solution at all. From the first two of these plays we should 
gather Mr. Shaw’s second answer to be ‘Socialism’ ; but, ‘ Arms 
and the Man’ excepted, the last seem to indicate the necessity for 
the birth of a new race to make Socialism possible, a race, in fact, 
of Supermen, who shall control the force of the world and organise 
it to crush all the Subtermen in whose hands it is at present. But 
what steps shall we take to breed our Superman, and how shall 
we train Force into the right direction? Ah, this we are not told. 
Now Mr. Shaw’s latest work, ‘ Major Barbara,’ touches us singularly 
little on the human side in the act which we should expect to be 
culminating and decisive. Who cares whether Barbara and 
Professor Cusins take on the fantastic business of Undershaft, 
Lazarus & Co.?' Cusins may accept or he may reject the idea that 
society can only be regenerated by force, but this is of little interest 
to the spectator : no momentous action hangs on the result, and 
except for the personal relations of Cusins and Barbara the situa- 
tion is unchanged by it. Suppose he rejects it : then he will refuse 
the business and presumably be refused Barbara’s hand. But 
for this we care nothing ; for whatever Mr. Shaw, bent the while on 
his idea, may tell us, these two people have not throughout the play 
shown any sign of loving or even of having a common affection for 
each other, and their personal fate consequently leaves us unmoved. 
Suppose he accepts: then he and Barbara will be in precisely the 
same quandary that she was in before; they have not a notion 
how to set about regenerating society by force, any more than 
Barbara, while still a Salvationist, has a notion how the Army 
can dispense with the aid of the very force that creates the evils 
she seeks to remedy. Andrew Undershaft points out that those 
who possess power are caught in its grip and powerless to use it as 
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they would like ; but Mr. Shaw does not seem to have taken the 
hint. Here is no answer to our question, but only a dilemma. 
We ask ourselves, what has happened to the idea? Nay, what 
has happened to the play itself? Perhaps we are in danger of 
forgetting that Mr. Shaw wrote plays, and some excellent ones, 
before those three that have roused the town to such a pitch of 
interest. Do those who justify his last plays by their ideas alone con- 
tend that there were none in ‘Mrs, Warren’s Profession,’ none in 
‘Candida’? Plainly a change has come over Mr. Shaw’s playwriting, 
but certainly it is not that there are ideas in his later plays while 
there were none in the earlier. The ideas may have changed : but 
has something else changed too? The idea in ‘ Major Barbara’ 
seems to have the oddest trick of vanishing at what should be its 
critical moment. It goes out suddenly and leaves the play, as it 
were, hung up. Its treatment differs from that of ideas in, for 
example, the Unpleasant Plays. That must be the secret: it is 
Mr. Shaw’s manner that has changed. 

‘ Die Kunst bleibt an sich aber immer, was sie ist,’ wrote Wagner ; 
and no new philosophy will alter its principles. The value of ideas 
in art is determined, not by their introduction, but by their treat- 
ment, and a charge of faulty treatment is not met by the remark : 
‘Yes, but look at the idea!’ The main idea of de Curel’s powerful 
play ‘Le Repas du Lion’ is not unlike that of ‘ Major Barbara’ ; 
but in that play the idea enthralls, excites, burns you to the very 
brain, because life and wealth and happiness are made to depend 
on it in an ordered and thrilling action. We can imagine a ‘ Major 
Barbara’ on similar lines which should be a fierce and grandly 
impressive play, in which the woman’s ideals, torn from her by the 
ruthlessness of events, should bring about a catastrophe of wrecked 
happiness and faith destroyed that would powerfully affect us. 
And in fact the central act, in which Barbara is bereft of her ideal 
by the bare force of circumstance, is a piece of dramatic action 
of the most intense interest, and one of the most crowded—it might 
almost be said, one of the most magnificent—scenes ever put upon 
the stage. We feel that Bill Walker’s triumphant ‘ What price 
salvation now?’ strikes the keynote of a great tragedy. The 
irrelevance of the opening act, its somewhat arid gibes at our defunct 
English virtues, its fantastic setting, its flow of extraneous banter 
(brilliant comedy, some call it), are made up to us by the acuteness 
of the conflict in Barbara’s mind, and by the logic of the events 
we have seen leading up to it. But that the conflict has not been 
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worked into the network of human destinies, ‘ Now,’ we should 
think, ‘ now we shall see the pull between Barbara’s old hopes and 
her new understanding. Now we shall see the change in her working 
profoundly on the relations existing between her, her friends, her 
followers, her lover. We forget the first act ; we forgive it for this ; 
we have taken the plunge into one of the most absorbing plays of 
our time.’ Have we? Alas, no. The last act opens and we wait 
breathlessly, but in vain: not only have Barbara’s relations with 
the world at large undergone singularly little change, but she 
hardly seems to have experienced any change herself. The Salva- 
tion Army, which gave her all the hope and work and happiness 
she has ever known, has been bought, bought with money earned 
by everything she condemns. The bottom of the universe has 
been knocked out for her, and she simply changes her frock and 
looks a little melancholy. She has set about regenerating the 
world in one way, finds it will not do, and so with the utmost 
cheerfulness starts in another direction that the sight of a valley 
filled with clean factories and the happy little homes of skilled 
artisans convinces her is the road to heaven. She strikes us exactly 
as a gentleman who takes his neighbour’s hat and coat by mistake 
at a cloak-room. ‘Dear me! I seem to have taken the wrong 
things. Oh, yours, are they? Sosorry. Ah yes, these are mine.’ 
The central character in the play shall be our witness that 
this is no exaggeration. ‘If, says Undershaft in a creed traceable 
to Cashel Byron, ‘ you get a hat or a pair of boots that do not fit, 
what do you do? Send them back to the maker. . . . If your 
morality is worn out, scrap it and get another.’ Does Mr. Shaw, 
with his craving for reality and his hatred of ‘ ought,’ really think 
that ideas which have supported human minds are so discarded, 
that genuine conversions are effected in an hour or a day, that 
the rents made in existence can be healed with such small pain ? 
If we pay so poor a compliment to his perception, it is himself 
who forces us to do so. And once more we ask ; for what are we 
to scrap our morality ? ‘I am selling my soul,’ says Cusins, ‘ for 
reality and power. I want to make more power for the world.’ 
But to what end, if power masters its possessors, and not they it ? 
Guns can shoot down society—they cannot build it up: that also 
is a lesson that Andrew Undershaft might have learnt from history. 
And if it is true that lawyers and statesmen and artists and all 
men of intellect and education govern the world by tyranny 
and fraud, as he insists, what reason, what ghost of a hope, have 
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we that men without either will govern it otherwise ? Whenever 
they have had a chance they have invariably shown greater fraud 
and worse tyranny and blacker ignorance. It is clear that there 
is no use in knocking down one’s house because it is uncomfortable 
without first knowing how to start rebuilding it better. Christianity 
is futile before the miseries of the world, so Mr. Shaw bids us try 
Nietzsche : but he does not tell us why Nietzsche’s maxims, or Under- 
shaft’s, should meet with greater success. This is how the new 
manner works. Mr. Shaw the Socialist we know, and Mr. Shaw 
the artist we know ; but what is this? Mr. Shaw the anarchist ? 

So Mr. Shaw’s ideas, finely destructive as they are in his applica- 
tion, lead us, when we look for a constructive course, into a blind 
alley. ‘ But,’ the Shavian critic will say, ‘ what matters all this ? 
Shaw disarms you at the outset: he calls his play a discussion 
and not a play, and as a discussion it must be judged. Take it 
or leave it, you must come to it on the ground that he selects.’ 
It is true that Mr. Shaw calls ‘Major Barbara’ a discussion ; 
but is it true that he is at liberty to choose what ground he likes 
for it? ‘ Liberty,’ he remarks himself, ‘means responsibility. 
That is why most men dread it.’ To be responsible means to be 
bound by conditions. Perhaps Mr. Shaw dreads the conditions, 
even hates them ; still, they do bind him. And there are so many. 
He is bound, for instance, to do with only three actual and tangible 
sides to his rooms: not even his ingenuity can add a fourth wall. 
He is bound to make his plays start with the rise and end with 
the fall of the curtain. These are necessities that set mechanical 
limits to the stage, giving to the art of the drama its peculiar form. 
And there are spiritual limits like unto them, one of which Mr. Shaw 
recognises, when he says : ‘ No conflict, no drama.’ True enough ; 
but to be complete he should have added: No catastrophe, no 
conflict. This is another. The conflict may be of any kind you 
please, between passions, interests, beliefs ; it may even lie in the 
simple contrast between some people’s knowledge and others’ 
ignorance of a fact, as in Maeterlinck’s ‘ Intérieur’ ; but without 
a catastrophe in the true sense of the word, a change in the situa- 
tion forced by the action, the conflict is no true one. If in Maeter- 
linck’s play the people inside remained throughout in ignorance 
of what those outside know, it would be distinctly tame. The 
issue must be fought out, or the play lacks fruit. 

In ‘ Major Barbara ’ the conflict aimed at is twofold. In Act II. 
the conflict between Barbara’s religion and the facts of the world 
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is fought out to the bitter end ; and because it is fought out, and 
because religious emotion is one of the most tremendous in our 
experience, this act is supremely successful. In Act III. the 
conflict is between Barbara’s natural feelings, mirrored in Cusins, 
and Undershaft’s ideas ; but here, because Undershaft’s ideas are 
not worked out and place him in a dilemma that he does not per- 
ceive but that the audience does, a true conflict is impossible. 
There is no catastrophe, no solution : judged by the latter of the 
two interests the play, considered apart from the dialogue and 
from the theatrical turns with which Mr. Shaw animates it, is 
weak and dull. It is a question of form. The more Mr. Shaw 
discusses the better we shall be pleased; but if his discussions 
are to be delivered from the stage, let them have the form of plays, 
‘Major Barbara’ has not the true form of a play because the 
double interest taken for its subject is only half worked out: the 
one half is superbly treated, the other receives no treatment worthy 
of the name. The ideas are played with and dandled and debated, 
but they are not pushed through toa conclusion. And yet Mr. Shaw 
is not incapable of pushing his ideas through, for he has done so 
in ‘ Widowers’ Houses,’ in ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ in ‘ Candida’ ; 
can it be that he is unwilling, that he shrinks from his own con- 
clusions ? Is this what his new manner means ? 

‘What ?’ cries the true Shavian. ‘ Do you dare to suggest that 
Bernard Shaw, the ruthless pulveriser of shams, the surgeon whose 
knife is felt at the root of every morbid growth, do you dare to 
suggest that Bernard Shaw blenches at the truth? G. B. S. a 
moral coward?’ The facts must speak for themselves ; but it would 
certainly seem that the parrot-cry ‘ Why can you not be serious ?’ 
has now, though it had not when regularly raised, some solid 
ground of justification. Perhaps it is that the fear lest through over- 
earnestness he should become a prig has developed in Mr. Shaw 
a kind of constitutional reluctance to hammer a result out of his 
problems : or is it that he finds his audience unworthy of the greater 
effort? His busy brain seizes on one absorbing subject after 
another and puts on to the stage ideas new, not to the world, but to 
the theatre, with all the resources of original intellect, powerful 
wit, and literary genius. His subjects gain vastly from being 
topical and from touching each one of his audience in his daily 
life. Add to this that he is a greater master of dramatic colouring 
than has been in England since Shakespeare : who for three centuries 
has given us the like of Acts I., III., and IV. in ‘ Cwsar and Cleopatra,’ 
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of Act II. in ‘Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,’ of the written 
Act IIT. in ‘Man and Superman,’ of Act ITI. in ‘ John Bull’s Other 
Island,’ of Act II. in ‘ Major Barbara’? For brilliance, for variety, 
for depth, for extravagance almost of colour, these are achieve- 
ments hard to match in modern literature, and in the works of 
any one man since 1616 probably impossible. Compare him with 
Ibsen, to whom he owes much : his handling at its best is less close 
and less forcible, never so trenchant or so weighty ; but far more 
daring, more rapid, more stimulating. In one point his art is 
notably superior to Ibsen’s ; for he can leap into the heart of his 
subject with an ease that scarce any of our time have approached : 
while Ibsen and most others must have an act or more, Mr. Shaw 
needs but a few minutes to get you there, and once there whirls 
you along on a stream of clever vivacity so breathless that every 
moment you feel as though you were on the brink of some epoch- 
making discovery. This alacrity is nowhere better seen than in 
‘You Never Can Tell,’ where Mr. Shaw takes advantage of placing 
serious characters in a farcical situation to trip along a scintillating 
track of farce into several extremely serious problems, and as 
with a wave of a magician’s wand transports you from dentistry 
and the Twentieth Century Treatises to consider the relations 
of husband and wife, mother and daughter, father and children, 
in all their disturbing truth. And the play .is further interesting 
as showing in the clearest manner the path of its author’s decline. 
For the first three acts the interest is well sustained, and circles at 
its height around the characters of Crampton and Mrs. Clandon : in 
the last the questions arising out of them are dropped in a moment, 
never heard of again, and their fall covered by a bewildering frolic 
of pantomimic audacity. The one problem solved, and solved 
in Mr. Shaw’s customary way, is that of Gloria’s relations with 
Valentine ; but it is the easiest and the least interesting of all that 
have been broached, and even the capital fun at the end cannot 
make us forget that Crampton and Mrs. Clandon, who are the 
chief figures in the play, have lost all significance and virtually 
slunk out of it. An analysis of ‘The Devil’s Disciple,’ for all its 
striking qualities, would yield a similar result: of ‘Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion’ a different one only because that play treats 
of a single problem, the solution to which is already given in ‘ Arms 
and the Man.’ 

An even more marked decline is shown by the three latest 
plays. ‘Man and Superman,’ a comedy containing some of the most 
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adroit effects ever seen, will not bear examination for a moment: 
the theme is trite, the action mechanical, the characters unreal ; 
while ‘ The Philanderer,’ where the problem supposed to be embodied 
in Tavy is seriously dealt with, cannot compare with it in brilliance 
and effectiveness, but is admirable in every respect in which the 
other is deficient. In ‘Man and Superman’ no attempt is made 
to treat the relations of Tavy and Tanner seriously, or those of 
Tanner and Ramsden, or those of Ann and her mother; for were 
they so treated it would be apparent that none of these people 
could live together for a day on the terms postulated. Take Tavy 
for instance. Mr. Shaw boasts that he does not deal in the cheap 
wares of manufactured stage creatures, that his persons all have 
characters, and that their characters bear the stamp of their pro- 
fessions. He has given us, it is true, Sartorius, Mrs. Warren, and 
Morell, who, were they alone, would nobly vindicate his claim, 
and though we have McComas labelled ‘ solicitor,’ Malone labelled 
‘master spirit of the age,’ Tanner labelled ‘ revolutionist ’ (on the 
strength of a book said to be written by him), Mr. Shaw’s characters 
are usually furnished with appropriate opinions ; but Tavy is not 
only labelled ‘ poet’ in order to represent the man who does not 
marry (so Mr. Shaw thinks), but is nothing but a label, gummed 
to a set of incongruous feelings never experienced, and flabby 
notions never entertained by any live human being. He is, in fact, 
a sort of moral Aunt Sally set up for one after another of the 
others in the play to have shies at; he is not furnished with the 
opinions, much less the personality, of any mortal, poet or other- 
wise, but is simply a stage figure arranged to mouth the particular 
idiocy required to be exposed by whichever of its supposed friends 
holds the scene—Tanner, Straker, Ann, Mrs. Whitefield, Violet. 
Could such a thing as this conceivably be friends for half an hour 
with a man like Tanner? Of Ramsden it is only necessary to 
notice that in the last act he suffers a neglect precisely similar to 
that experienced with less justice by Mrs. Clandon in ‘ You Never 
Can Tell’ ; while, as regards the machinery of the play, we reflect 
(inter alia) that a ‘ little American steam car’ with seven passengers 
and their luggage would have small chance of catching an 80 h.p. 
automobile that had traversed Europe at forty miles an hour 
with only two up and a fair start. ‘My plays have the latest 
mechanical improvements,’ says Mr. Shaw. Is this one ? 

It was ‘ Major Barbara’ that set us on the track of this sur- 
prising weakness in the most gifted dramatist of our time. Let 
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us see whether a study of ‘ John Bull’s Other Island,’ the next in 
order before it, dispels a horrid illusion or confirms the sickly 
truth. Here on the score of character is much comfortable doubt, 
for though Broadbent, who is posed as a type, comes in places 
dangerously near being a travesty, the play is a gallery of Irish 
portraits that for strength, breadth, and freshness are truly astonish- 
ing. But there are problems of action as well as problems of 
character to be taken into account, that when neglected react, 
as may be seen in ‘Man and Superman,’ to the detriment of the 
plausibility of the piece as a whole. The dramatic engine, stripped 
of all trappings, is the interaction of human characters and the 
situations in which they are found. It follows that, for the greatest 
effect to be obtained from any play, it should begin and end simul- 
taneously with the working of the engine by which it is moved. 
Anything more is superfluous and objectionable. The chief pro- 
blem of action is how to construct the play so that the characters 
may have full scope for affecting the situation, without the situation 
being too hastily matured, and without their continuing to act— 
on nothing—after it has ceased to act on them. Whether the 
character is studied for its own sake or in order to illustrate certain 
ideas is immaterial : unless it is kept in proper relation to the action, 
the result will inevitably be a worse play. Thus an excellent 
test to apply to a play is to ask: Can any portion be omitted with- 
out rendering the whole weaker or less intelligible 2? If it cannot, 
if each step in the action follows logically and necessarily on the 
last, if the whole play, beginning, middle, and end, is moved by 
the dramatic engine, then the play has everything that sound 
construction can do for it. It has the form proper to the medium 
of the stage. Remove its form from the drama and it becomes 
at once inferior to the novel. The novel abandons the high 
merit of form, and gains discursiveness and the power of satisfying 
curiosity : the drama, abandoning form, cannot gain a fourth wall 
and the power of description, cannot compete with the novel, and 
loses its solidity and the strictness that makes poignant emotion 
bearable. 

If we apply the test suggested to ‘ John Bull’s Other Island,’ the 
result is almost ludicrous. Not only is its composition defective, 
but there is none. Not only are there parts that could, but there 
is scarcely a part that could not be omitted. With a little altera- 
tion Act I. or Act II. could be omitted entire, Act V. without any. 
In Act I., for the technical"purpose of making two characters talk 
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Mr. Shaw introduces a third who is wholly unconnected with the 
action, and, once the purpose is accomplished, immediately disap- 
pears from the play. (For a similar piece of inartistic mechanism, 
compare, those who were unfortunate enough to see it, the Irish 
solicitor in ‘John Chilcote, M.P.,’? Act I.) The finest dramatic 
effect in the play, the confrontation of the old Irish peasant with 
the English servant in Act III., is slightly connected with the 
action, but neither hinges upon anything nor is the hinge upon 
which anything turns. Like ‘Major Barbara,’ this play may be 
considered as embodying two problems or interests, the problem 
of Broadbent’s relations with Irish questions, and the problem of 
his relations with Nora, the Irish girl ; and, as in ‘ Major Barbara,’ 
the former interest is worked dramatically, while the latter is 
almost left to take care of itself. In Acts III. and IV. the political 
problem is worked out to a solution that forecasts Broadbent’s 
position in his constituency, and is admirably effective. In Acts 
IT. and IV. the personal problems aspire to be dealt with, but 
with what a difference : their treatment is scarcely serious at all, 
and indeed in the earlier passage is frankly farcical, while in the 
later it consists of the application of an old stage device, utilised 
in another form by Mr. Barrie in his play ‘The Professor’s Love 
Story,’ by which Nora is placed in Broadbent’s arms and which was 
only saved from being repulsive by great delicacy on the part 
of the actors. Act V. advances neither interest further and is 
largely redundant. 

The vigour, the suppleness, the adorable rat-tat of Mr. Shaw’s 
writings need no testimony. They challenge our admiration and 
vindicate their title to it on the stage, pre-eminent amid the rout 
of barbarous adaptations and frigid commonplace that flourish 
in the English theatre. Yet they all tell the same tale of their 
author’s treatment of his problems. ‘G. B. 8. a moral coward!’ 
ejaculates the critic. But it is not a question of morals: it is a 
question of form. In art the form controls the material, and 
the result really before us is that Mr. Shaw’s incomparable genius 
for the theatre has tempted and enabled him to shirk the difficulties 
of his form by a brilliant display of theatrical effects. At each 
advance he has made in theatrical power, there has been a decline 
in grappling with real difficulties, and finally, having discovered 
what no one before has succeeded in doing—namely, how to make 
unreal characters walk and talk naturally—he takes leave of human 
nature altogether, jumps its problems, and projects his ideas on to 
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the stage under cover of a number of puppets set to dance before 
us, outwardly like human beings, but inwardly no more resembling 
them than Hoffmann’s Olympia. ‘L’enfant terrible est devenu 
un enfant gité,? remarks M. Filon, and shows thereby a complete 
misunderstanding. It is not the public that has spoilt Mr. Shaw: 
it is Mr. Shaw who is spoiling the public by pandering to the 
British deficiency in sense of form. With a command of his art 
that would class him with the three great English writers of prose 
drama, and an interest in wider problems than Congreve, Sheridan, 
or Wilde ever felt, he is content to let his advantage slip for the 
sake of finding an easy channel for the expression of his thoughts. 
He has let his imagination become slovenly. We say it without 
fear of offence. In the hour of his success, Mr. Shaw would not 
stoop to desire the flattery against which he has always striven. 

Mr. Shaw once wrote a play to be judged as a work of art like 
any play by Moliére. His object has probably changed, and with 
it his manner. Now he seems to seek only to write ethical dis- 
quisitions, tempered by as much drama as may be necessary to 
make them go down. Perhaps he would call this ‘ the new tech- 
nique.’ Is laziness new? Is inaccuracy? Is prolixity? We 
cannot take Mr. Shaw at his new valuation. We see in him a 
master of easy dialogue, a fertile inventor of happy incident, whose 
power over a variety of types gains the greater force from his skill 
in swiftly developing emotional situations; an acute observer, a 
dexterous delineator, a spirited philosopher. While his art offered 
difficulties to him, he was compelled to respect it, and so produced 
his four best plays, ‘Arms and the Man,’ ‘ Widowers’ Houses,’ 
‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ and ‘ Candida,’ the last of which, by 
the height and fierceness of its emotion, the sincerity of its characters, 
and the elegance of its form, is his solitary work that approaches 
greatness. The difficulties once mastered, his native facility did 
its will upon him. Impatience of the reticence of common people, 
a desire to express everywhere everything that he thinks about 
everything, an unfailing fund of frivolity that enables him to laugh 
off awkward questions, have left their marks of want of concen- 
tration and balance on work containing higher qualities than that 
which he has perfected. Inattention to the value of emotions in 
themselves and his love of efficiency combine to make him the 
darling of Tory audiences; and he is rapidly developing into 
the Marlowe of the modern stage, pouring out the treasures of 
his passion, wit, and imagination in a series of brilliant scenes, as 
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in his ‘Cesar and Cleopatra,’ without taking the trouble to co- 
ordinate them in a design of studied symmetry. 

It is in Mr. Shaw’s power, if he would, to outdo his previous 
work and that. of his contemporaries also by paying some little 
attention to principles he once recognised, and to give the lie to 
this view of him merely by considering its truth. But it is to be 
feared that, among his other gifts, he was born with a genius 
for never taking warning. ‘Contemporary criticism,’ said Shelley, 
‘only represents the amount of ignorance that genius has to con- 
tend with.’ And Mr. Shaw will probably think so too. 























FREEMAN VERSUS FROUDE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


‘EnouaH,’ said Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia; ‘you have con- 
vinced me that it is impossible for any man to be a poet ’—or 
words to that effect. After reading Mr. Herbert Paul’s ‘ Life of 
Froude’ I am more than ever convinced that it is impossible for 
any man to be an historian. It is impossible, that is, to satisfy 
both the public (as far as there is now a public for history) and the 
scientific historical professors and professionals. The public, what 
there is of it, wants a smooth narrative of past events, told in a 
pleasant positive spirit, as if the historian had been present at the 
battles, Parliaments, burnings, sieges, sermons, and in the cabinets 
of kings, and the boudoirs of queens beautiful and wicked, or 
good and unlucky. The popular historian must be as free from 
uncertainties and hesitations as Macaulay. It does not matter 
whether he is fair or not ; whether he is accurate or not does not 
signify: He must take his side, like a good party man, and he 
must avoid giving references to authorities ‘as he would avoid 
kippered sturgeon.’ " The public really appears not to have any use 
for authorities, for citation of evidence to an author’s statements, 
and in the new European History being published by one of our 
universities, references to authorities are left out, as the unlucky 
‘sandwichmen’ who carried the letter “H’ were cashiered by the 
contractor. 

The professors, on the other hand, ask for scientific history. 
You must read, mark, and copy out on cards every scrap of manu- 
script bearing on your period. You must brood over these cards, 
and subject them to a process by which all the human interest in 
human beings of the period under treatment is exhausted. You 
must ‘disengage the evolutionary laws of human statics and 
dynamics,’ progress and decadence. Your accuracy must be 
meticulous (and that is quite a proper rule), and you must not be 
humorous, or eloquent, or pathetic, or sympathetic, while you 
must shun being readable as you would the devil. No man can 
serve these two masters—the public and the professors. Indeed, 
I am not aware that there actually exists or ever has existed any 
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ideal scientific historian. If such an historian arose he would be 
pecked to pieces by the other professionals, who, deriving no 
profit and little praise from their own labours, find a melancholy 
satisfaction in pointing out that their brother has made mistakes, 

One cannot but hope that there is some way of safety. Mr. 
Froude, for example, was surely at least seven-eighths of a true 
historian. He had a most interesting theme—the beginnings of 
modern England—and he took a vivid interest in his subject. His 
industry was colossal, and he worked not by means of our new 
printed copies of State Papers (not always to be trusted), but 
among manuscripts, English, French, Scots, Latin, and Spanish, 
written in the most nefarious of all known forms of handwriting— 
that of the sixteenth century, before the rise of the ‘ fine Roman 
hand.’ He saw the very scrawls and blots and unintelligibly bad 
grammar of ambassadors, statesmen, reformers, spies, princes, 
generals, kings, queens, and First and Second Murderers, then 
much employed by the more earnest devotees of both religious 
factions. Permitted by the Spanish Government to read the 
documents in their archives, papers ugly and dusty and difficult, 
but palpitating with life, and having access to the secrets of Cecil’s 
manuscripts at Hatfield, and with the Record Office and British 
Museum open to him, Mr. Froude was behind the scenes of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign as no historian had ever been. 

He must have been very happy, for though, in such circum- 
stances, you may not find out much that had not been known before, 
you are always expecting to light on nuggets and diamonds of 
historic novelty. These delights were Mr. Froude’s ; his diligence 
is not to be questioned. With this power and these opportunities 
of research, he had a style as clear and as beautiful as one of the 
Hampshire chalk streams in which he loved to cast angle. He 
told an historic story even better, I think, than Macaulay, and 
really dealt very little in the exaggerated picturesqueness of . 
Mr. J. R. Green. In addition to these qualities Mr. Froude had, 
as it seems to me, a remarkable gift of seeing vividly at a glance, 
and of describing lucidly a wide and complicated situation in 
European politics. As from a mountain peak the reader surveyed 
Madrid, Paris, London, Edinburgh, Venice, The Hague, and beheld 
in their burrows the diplomatists ; in their camps the men of the 
sword, toiling and running to and fro like busy ants in many ant- 
hills. In the drawing of characters, many of them extraordinary 
results of the political and religious welter, Mr. Froude was at 
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once skilful and laborious. We may differ from his verdicts now 
and again, but his are living portraits. 

These qualities make up perhaps seven-eighths of the equip- 
ment of a great historian, as the world has always judged historical 
writers. In a few respects, however, Mr. Froude fell short of the 
ideal. These failings cannot injure him with the public, but they 
give desirable opportunities to critics. Mr. Froude did not care 
for constitutional history ; he left that field to others. In studying 
the personal aspects of history he not only had a bias, but he 
cultivated and cherished his bias. Now every historian, every 
man, has a bias; but he may get the better of it, as did Mr. Gardiner 
and Sir Walter Scott, of all our British historians the most scrupu- 
lously fair and sportsmanlike. Scott was a born Tory, or even 
Jacobite ; Mr. Gardiner was, I believe, a Liberal from the cradle. 
But you cannot discover their party in their historical works. 
On the other hand, Mr. Froude, whatever his private theological 
opinions may have been, is, in his history, almost as rabid a Pro- 
testant as John Knox, whom, I think, he placed, like the Black 
Poodle in Mr. Anstey’s tale, ‘on too high a pedestal.’ The result 
of this passion for Protestantism is sometimes too much for Mr. 
Herbert Paul ;' it is, in fact, grotesque. In early life Mr. Froude 
had been more or less connected with ‘the Oxford Movement.’ 
The Oxford Movement ceasing to be all his fancy painted it, re- 
action carried him to the opposite extreme, and there he 
remained. 

This desertion was one cause of the animosity with which 
Mr. Freeman pursued Mr. Froude, from the year 1864 onwards, 
in ‘The Saturday Review.’ That Mr. Freeman himself was not 
unprejudiced Mr. Paul proves by his furious marginal notes on his 
copy of Froude. They are like Swift’s marginal notes on his copy 
of Bishop Burnet. ‘Dog of a Scot!’ scribbles Swift. ‘I shall 
embowel James Anthony Froude!’ writes Mr. Freeman, with 
other remarks of a personal character. But Mr. Froude, to tell 
the truth, had ‘ trailed his coat,’ in Donnybrook fashion, through 
his volumes, practically inviting partisans of the Church of Eng- 
land to ‘ tread on the tail of it.’ Mr. Freeman accepted the invita- 
tion in rather muddy boots. 

Next, Mr. Froude, with all his diligence and learning, really 
was inaccurate. He was not keen-sighted in correcting his proof- 


' For example, when Mr. Froude defends horrible cruelties. But, of course, 
this, as Lamb said’of Coleridge’s philosophy, ‘ was only his fun.’ 
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sheets, and Mr. Paul thinks that Mr. Freeman, who was keen- 
sighted, would have been best employed in acting as proof corrector, 
But Mr. Freeman, unhappily, did not know enough! He con- 
fesses, in a letter, to a limited knowledge of the sixteenth century, 
‘but one can belabour Froude on a very small amount of know- 
ledge.’ The pathetic thing is that, if Mr. Freeman had read the 
State Papers which Mr. Froude had read, he could have made 
himself infinitely more disagreeable to his victim. How it 
happened I can only guess, but, with the original despatches of 
the period, or copies of them, before him, Mr. Froude sometimes 
misstated their contents, though Mr. Freeman did not know it. 
Mr. Froude himself made, and also as Major Martin Hume says, ‘ had 
made, a large number of copies and extracts’ for his use from the 
Spanish documents. They were well made, and he placed them, 
as a guarantee of his good faith (which no sane man can doubt), 
and also for the benefit of other scholars, in the British Museum. 
Comparison with his history proves that the transcript of the 
Spanish original document may be right, when Mr. Froude’s quota- 
tion from it is all wrong. We may conjecture that he did not 
always compare his history, in manuscript or in print, with the 
transcripts from the Spanish archives, or with the original papers 
in our own collections, as the case might be. It is only too easy to 
miswrite in making a copy, or to misunderstand the original docu- 
ment before you, and so misrepresent its meaning unwittingly. 
On comparison with the original, best made after some lapse of 
time, you read with fresh eyes, and probably detect your errors. 
My guess is that Mr. Froude must have, sometimes at least, neglected 
this necessary precaution, and that hence arose the mistakes into 
which he certainly fell more frequently than any other historian 
of his calibre. He had an unfortunate habit of publishing, between 
marks of quotation, his own résumé of the contents of a document. 
In doing so he would leave out, with no marks of omission (. . . -), 
passages which he thought irrelevant, but which might be all- 
important to the sense. The results were necessarily quite 
erroneous ; but Mr. Freeman could not know it, though he sus- 
pected it; and Mr. Herbert Paul himself is the historian of the 
nineteenth, not of the sixteenth century. He is not, therefore, in 
a position to know how far Mr. Froude’s work is correct, though he 
can easily show that many of Mr. Freeman’s criticisms are pedantic, 
ill-tempered, and even erroneous. Mr. Paul remarks that ‘John 
Hill Burton, to whose learning and judgment Freeman’s were as 
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moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine, concurred in 
Skelton’s view’—of Mr. Froude’s accuracy—‘ and no one has 
ever known Scottish history better than Burton.’ 

Now Mr. Hill Burton was remote indeed from that knowledge, 
at first hand, of the manuscript sources of Scottish history which 
was so pre-eminent in Mr. Fraser-Tytler, who worked on the same 
British documents as Mr. Froude, though when they both happen 
to quote the same paper of Cecil or of Elizabeth, they quote it 
quite differently. A living Scottish historian, Mr. Mathieson, 
says: ‘It is not given to many historians, and seldom even to 
Burton, to sin on such a scale. . . . One would suppose that, 
having looked through rather than studied his authorities, and 
then put them away, he was content to reproduce whatever general 
impression was left on his mind.’ Mr. Mathieson gives an example 
of ‘Burton’s capacity for compressing a great quantity of error 
into the smallest possible space,’ and he adduces eight errors in 
seven lines.’ 

I think better of Mr. Hill Burton, but Fraser-Tytler, not 
Burton, is the one historian of Scotland. While humbly con- 
fessing to my own native powers of going wrong, I may select a 
few examples of Mr. Froude’s method, and a few uncorrected 
faults. which could not be detected, for want of knowledge, by 
Mr. Freeman. At the Spanish papers he could not get, but he 
ought to have explored the English documents. 

Thus in Mr. Froude’s sixth volume, p. 199 (1898), is an extract 
of nine lines, between marks of quotation, the reference being 
‘De Feria to Philip. April 18 and April 29. MSS. Simancas.’ 
Out of four short sentences in the quotation, one appears to come, 
as regards its general sense, from a letter neither of April 18 nor 
April 29. The first sentence is from a letter of April 29. The next 
is neither of April 29 nor of April 18. The rest is from a letter of 
April 18. In this case no mischief is done; but why give as a 
quotation what is not a quotation ? 

In another case Mr. Froude caused a very grave ‘scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth.’? He printed a letter from the Spanish 
ambassador to the Duchess of Parma, heading it ‘ London, Sep- 
tember 11’ (1560). The real place-date, which happens to be very 
important, is ‘ Windsor, September 11.’ Mr. Froude then left out 
a large part of the letter, with no indication of omission, and made 
the writer say ‘on the third of this month ’—September—‘ the 

1 Scottish Historical Review, i. 52, 53 (1904). ? Froude, vi. 417~421 (1898). 
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Queen,’ Elizabeth, said so-and-so. ‘After my conversation with 
the Queen,’ Cecil spoke to the ambassador about Lord Robert 
Dudley’s design to poison or otherwise take off his wife, Amy 
Robsart. We necessarily presume this talk of Cecil’s to be of 
September 3 or 4, certainly on or after ‘ the third of this month,’ Sep- 
tember. ‘ The day after this conversation,’ again, say September 5, 
‘the Queen told me that Lord Robert’s wife was dead, or nearly 
so, and begged mé to say nothing about it.’ 

Now Amy died, by murder or accident, on September 8, so 
here is Elizabeth telling the Spanish Ambassador that Amy is 
dead just a day or two before Amy’s neck was broken, and the 
day after Cecil has announced that Amy is to be killed, that Dudley 
may wed Elizabeth. The natural inference is that Elizabeth had 
guilty foreknowledge of a murder. The idea is false. Mr. Froude 
had left out much of de Feria’s letter without telling us of the 
omission. He had introduced into it part of a passage of a much 
earlier letter, and when the Spaniard said ‘on the third of last 
month’ (August), he mistranslated the words ‘ on the third of this 
month ’ (September). Thus good Queen Bess is brought under strong 
suspicion, which could have been easily avoided had Mr. Froude 
compared the Spaniard’s letter afresh with his own printed version of 
it. The transcript of the original Spanish letter, in Mr. Froude’s 
possession, was correct; his printed version of it was oddly incorrect. 

But Mr. Freeman knew nothing about all this ! 

The two faults of Mr. Froude—his more than Orange Pro- 
testantism, and his knack of putting forward, as quotations, what 
were not quotations, often wedded each other and produced a 
family of errors. Thus Mary Stuart was not a Protestant, and 
therefore was in the historian’s black books. Now so many well- 
deserved actual stones may be thrown at Mary that it was quite 
superfluous to manufacture artificial missiles. Mr. Froude would 
never have done so consciously, but he did so constantly—without 
being aware of it. 

Thus, on December 14, 1568, the odious letters which Mary 
was accused of having written to Bothwell as to the murder of her 
husband, Darnley, were exhibited to a number of English nobles 
and to the Ministers of Elizabeth at Hampton Court. Cecil has 
left a confused and blotted account of the result. Mr. Froude 
quotes it thus, within marks of quotation: ‘ The letters’ (said to 
have been written by Mary to Bothwell) ‘ were compared for the 
manner of writing and fashion of orthography with other letters 
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before written by the Queen of Scots, in the collation whereof no 
difference was found.’' This is rather damning to Mary, but 
Cecil says nothing of the kind. He says that old letters of Mary to 
Elizabeth were compared with the letters alleged to have been 
written by Mary to Bothwell. Then he turns to quite other topics, 
to a declaration made by the Earl of Morton, and, apparently, to 
the collation of the supposed originals of Mary’s alleged letters to 
Bothwell, with transcripts of the said letters which lay before the 
meeting ; ‘in the collation of which’ (of the alleged original 
letters of Mary with the copies of them) ‘no difference was 
found.’ 

In his quotation Mr. Froude leaves out a whole sentence, and 
tacks the beginning of the next to the end of that which had pre- 
ceded the omitted sentence. He is thus enabled to assure his 
readers that ‘the English nobles pronounce them’ (the alleged 
letters to Bothwell) ‘genuine.’ But the nobles ventured, in fact, 
on no opinion about a question which could only be decided, if 
decided at all, by trained experts in handwriting. Mr. Froude 
boldly says that, between Mary’s own handwriting and that of 
the disputed letters ‘the most accomplished expert could detect 
no difference’ (vii. 501, note). I have seen no other mention of 
an accomplished expert, or of any expert, and Mr. Froude quotes 
no authority for his damaging statement. 

Most probably Mary did write these wicked letters, or at least 
wrote very bad parts of them. But Mr. Froude by omitting, 
without marks of omission, part of the document which he professes 
to be quoting, put quite an erroneous face upon the evidence, 
while he was obviously unaware of his error. No man does this 
kind of thing purposely, with his eyes open; but when the per- 
formance is often repeated, as a rule to the disadvantage of the 
party and persons disliked by the historian, we must in conscience 
admit that he is both inaccurate and unfortunate. Mr. Freeman 
knew nothing about these slips. That was the pathetic element 
in the case! No public critic could follow Mr. Froude through 
all his masses of manuscript evidence. Mr. Herbert Paul says 
that Mr. Brewer, the learned editor of ‘Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII.,’ criticised Mr. Froude severely, but with courtesy. 
He does not give any of Mr. Brewer's criticisms. But there was 
no critic who could do the whole work thoroughly. Mr. Froude, 
therefore, ‘ acknowledged to five real mistakes in the whole book, 

' Froude, viii. 463. 
VOL. XX.—NO. 116, N.S. 17 
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twelve volumes ; about twenty trifling slips, equivalent to i’s not 
dotted and t’s not crossed, and that is all the utmost malignity 
has discovered. Every one of the rascals has made a dozen blunders 
of his own, too, while detecting one of mine.’ 

The temper is hardly judicial! We should welcome correction, 
when it is correct ; and surely Mr. Brewer was not ‘ malignant’ 
anda ‘rascal.’ Butif the critics only found out ‘ five real mistakes,’ 
they served the author very ill. He was left to believe that he 
had only made five mistakes, and a score of coquilles, printer's 
errors overlooked. I take some fifteen pages of Mr. Froude’s book, 
where he treats of the religious revolution in Scotland.’ It will 
be remarked that Mr. Froude here retained an error corrected by 
Mr. Freeman. What strikes us first is the dominant cause of all 
the trouble; the too enthusiastic Protestant bias. ‘The young 
generation in Scotland,’ or some of its members, ‘ was unshackled 
with the memories of superstition,’ and for the most part ‘had a 
noble desire for some faith in which they could live as honest men.’ 
His words apply to seven of the young generation, and only a very 
powerful bias could make him think that they wished to live as 
‘honest men.’ First there is the Earl of Arran, the intimate 
friend of Knox and the eager correspondent of Calvin. He came 
to Scotland from Switzerland, wa England (where he paid his 
addresses to Elizabeth), in September 1559. On October 10 we 
find him stealing spoons. He. showed his honesty by prigging 
two dozen silver spoons, 500/. in gold, 217/. in ‘ white money,’ a 
dozen silver dishes, a silver-gilt cup and cover, two gold rings, 
a silver salt-cellar, and other portable property of the parson of 
Cambuslang! (October 10, 1559.) ? 

The Earl’s father restored as much of the stolen goods as he 
could recover, and otherwise compensated the clergyman by a 
pension. The clergyman was a Catholic clergyman, which (in the 
opinion of some historians) may excuse the rash act of the Earl of 
Arran. 

The next godly one is Lord Lorne, later Earl of Argyll. Not 
to mention the errors of his private life (on which Knox gave 
him a firm opinion), he fell so far from grace as to sign the ‘ band’ 
of association for Darnley’s murder. Next, Lord James Stewart, 
the Queen’s half-brother, perjured himself when, in company 
with some of Darnley’s murderers, he accused his sister of their 


1 (1559) vol. vi. 219-234 (1898). 
? Manuscripts of the Duke of Hamilton. Hist. MSS. Com., xi. vi. 223. 
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crime, and put in, as correct, evidence that had been greatly 
garbled for the purpose of screening his fellow-accusers. Mr. 
Froude did not know that, and reckoned Lord James a ‘ noble and 
stainless’ hero, which he certainly was not. Next, Glencairn, as 
far as I know, was as honest as brave, and therefore, though a 
fighting Protestant, was much endeared to Queen Mary. Next, 
as to Lethington, his character, I regret to say, was ‘totally lost’ ; 
and next, Kirkcaldy ‘had not sufficient for two.’ He began as 
an accomplice in the murder of a Cardinal; he entered French 
service, and while taking French pay acted as a paid spy of England. 
While he was in the service of Mary of Guise he secretly intrigued 
against her ; and he is accused of forging a letter from the Regent 
Moray. He was a brave man, but, as we say in Scotland, he 
was ‘jimp honest.’ The last of the party wrote a treatise on 
‘ Justification by Faith.’ 

Mr. Froude could not have approved of these gentlemen’s 
honest intentions if they had been Catholics. 

Mr. Froude next points out that Archbishop Hamilton had 
several children, born out of wedlock, and adds, in the following 
sentence, this amazing corollary: ‘The Mass was no longer a 
mode of Christianity which serious persons could defend, but 
a Paphian idolatry, identified with the coarsest forms of licentious- 
ness. Mr. Freeman tersely remarked ‘This is nonsense’; and 
perhaps Mr. Froude’s mind was running on the Black Mass. 

Next we have the baseless fable that Henri II. of France in 
April 1559 was prepared to send French troops to Scotland ‘to 
destroy once for all the rising Congregation’ of Scottish Protes- 
tantism. France had not, and could not have, at that moment, 
any such preposterous project at heart; that is perfectly certain, 
and, if one of Mr. Froude’s witnesses, Sir James Melville, is to be 
credited, Henri said, in his presence, that they must leave Scottish 
consciences to take their chance. Meanwhile ‘the gaunt and 
hungry nobles of Scotland,’ far from pining for an honest creed, 
were ‘careless, most of them, of God or Devil.’ We next hear (in 
the first edition), thanks to a slip of the pen, of ‘ Edward II.’s 
Prayer Book.’ The second Prayer Book of Edward VI. is meant. 
Next, Knox is cited as saying that the destruction of religious 
houses at Perth ‘was the work of rascals who cared nothing for 
religion.’ The words italicised were not used by Knox, and, to 
@ private friend, he described the wrack as the work of ‘the 
Brethren,’ the Protestant party. To the world at large he told 
17—2 
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quite another story. In the same page, Mr. Froude says that 
the Charter House at Perth (destroyed by the godly) was ‘ sacred 
as the burial-place of the first of the Stuart kings.’ The first 
of the Stuart kings was Robert II. He was succeeded by 
Robert III., and the Charter House was founded by the third of 
the Stuart kings, James I. Mr. Freeman corrected this error, 
but Mr. Froude never accepted the correction. 

Here is a pretty list of curiosities out of fifteen pages ! 

The error as to the rise of the Scottish revolution in French 
commands to Mary of Guise to begin persecuting the Protestants 
is a traditional myth, common to almost all histories. Mr. Froude 
himself elsewhere states the real nature of the case : ‘ The Protes- 
tants understood by toleration the right to prohibit Catholics 
from saying mass,’ and, naturally, a Catholic ruler resisted the 
Protestants. 

Errors are as thick as blackberries; one must choose a few 
of the most luscious. In 1565, we are told, ‘Suddenly, unlooked 
for and uninvited, the evil spirit of the storm, the Earl of Bothwell, 
reappeared at Mary’s Court. She disclaimed all share in his 
return ; he was still attainted; yet there he stood, none daring 
to lift a hand against him, proud, insolent, and dangerous’ 
(vii. 247). C'est magnifique, mais ce west pas l Histoire. Both- 
well had not been ‘ attainted ’ ; he did not ‘ appear at Mary’s Court.’ 
He skulked on the Border, was summoned to stand his trial, though 
‘none dared to lift a hand against him,’ according to Mr. Froude, 
and he fled to France ! 

In 1565, Moray rebelled against Mary, who rode out to quell 
the rising. ‘She herself carried pistols in hand and pistols at her 
saddle-bow. Her one peculiar hope was to encounter and destroy 
her brother’ (vii. 318). One supposes that she meant to pistol 
him! Randolph, Mr. Froude’s authority for the pistols, merely 
mentions a rumour about them, but adds ‘I take it for a tale’; 
Mr. Froude, nevertheless, takes it for gospel. 

He goes on, ‘A fight was looked for at Hamilton, where a 
hundred gentlemen of her’ (Mary’s) ‘party determined to set 
on Moray in the battle, and either slay him or tarry behind life- 
less’ (vii. 319). For this naughty purpose of Mary’s friends, 
a letter of Randolph is quoted. But what Randolph says is that 
a hundred gentlemen of Moray’s faction are determined to set on 
and slay Mary’s husband, Darnley, Moray’s brother-in-law! 
Something wicked was in the wind, and Mr. Froude naturally, but 
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erroneously, attributed it to Mary’s side, not to Moray’s side who 
were Protestants. 

Here is a very odd incident. When the ambassadors of 
James VI. appealed to Elizabeth to spare his mother’s life, Mr. 
Froude represents Elizabeth as holding a certain conversation 
with them, and making some proposals, which greatly abashed 
these minions.’ For this triumph of Elizabeth he cites a certain 
French document, in which the story does not occur. But in 
another French despatch we find that, while the scene with 
Elizabeth and the ambassadors is not mentioned, an anonymous 
gentleman made to one of James’s ambassadors, unofficially, the 
proposal which, according to Mr. Froude, Elizabeth made in person 
to all the ambassadors (vi. 307, 1870). The tale is much better 
as told by Mr. Froude. We see the lion-hearted daughter of 
Henry VIII. exposing the paltry Scots to their faces. But, 
unluckily, the thing did not happen. In this case the documents 
lay before Mr. Froude in a well-printed modern book. 

Let me end with Mr. Froude’s verdict on Queen Mary. ‘She 
was a bad woman, disguised in the livery of a martyr, and if in 
any sense at all she was suffering for her religion, it was because 
she had shown herself capable of those detestable crimes which in 
the sixteenth century appeared to be the proper fruits of it.’ As 
to Mary, let any one read, in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for 1870 
(vol: 107, p. 105 et sqq.), the admirable and courteous review of Mr. 
Froude’s book, which examines the whole question in a truly 
historical spirit.? But if by ‘ abominable crimes ’ political murders 
are meant, they were not ‘the proper fruits’ of Mary’s religion 
only. Knox advocated and applauded them. The murder of the 
Duc de Guise by a Huguenot began the blood feud which culminated 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Protestants murdered 
Riccio and Darnley. History ought not to be written in the 
temper of religious partisanship. 

On the other hand, criticism should not be written in the spirit 
of Mr. Freeman. He admits that Mr. Froude, for his Spanish 
studies, ‘ deserves no small credit for endurance.’ This is a most 
grudging tribute to the historian’s conscientious enterprise ; an 
enterprise so long deferred by the indolence of his predecessors. 
Mr. Freeman actually objects to the copious use made of the new 

1 Froude, vi. 307 (1870). 


2 Mr. Freeman attributed the review to the best qualified of living men. 
I am permitted to say that it was by Mrs. Oliphant. 
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materials as ‘often utterly wearisome’! He even speaks as if 
the dates of despatches were unimportant! He rushes into the 
opposite from his usual extreme when he says that Mr. Froude 
treats the Queen of Scots ‘with substantial fairness.’ When 
Mary, a closely guarded prisoner, resorts to deceit, Mr. Froude’s 
indignation is boundless. When Elizabeth, a powerful queen 
assisting a rebellion against her nearest neighbour, again and 
again writes plain falsehoods, Mr. Froude says : “ Elizabeth, though 
in broad questions she desired to act uprightly, was without the 
minor scruples which embarrass timid consciences’ (vi. 255). 
The question was ‘broad’ enough! But when Elizabeth wanted 
to get rid of Mary, no minor scruples of a timid conscience pre- 
vented her from urging Paulet to murder her inconvenient prisoner. 
By the way, Mr. Froude’s book still represents Mary as saying 
that ‘unless she was freed of him’ (her husband) ‘she would 
put hand to it herself’ (vii. 491). The authority for her remark 
is given vaguely as ‘Calderwood,’ and in Calderwood the state- 
ment does not occur. He was not born in Mary’s time, and he 
has some gossip about Mary’s threatening to commit swicide, not 
murder of Darnley. 

When he comes to corrections in detail, Mr. Freeman avers that 
the printing of ‘Guienne,’ a province, where Guisnes, a town, is 
meant, ‘can hardly be a misprint.’ It could not possibly be any- 
thing else. But why should Mr: Froude write about ‘ Sir Arthur’s 
Seat,’ commonly called Arthur’s seat ? (vii. 181). Mr. Froude did 
not know where Lexovia was when he had occasion to speak of a 
Bishop of Lexovia; or if, perhaps, he did know, he certainly did not 
explain. This was one of Mr. Freeman’s greatest triumphs, and, 
indeed, Mr. Froude might easily have said that Lexovia is Lisieux. 
He might also have known that there was no ‘ Master of Ormiston’ ; 
the two slips, the latter unnoted by Mr. Freeman, were equally unim- 
portant. He mentions an indefinite number of ‘ abbeys ’ co-existing 
at Stirling (there was one abbey hard by Stirling at Cambus 
Kenneth). Mr. Freeman says nothing of that, but makes a great 
pother about a ‘college’ at Gloucester. It was certainly quaint 
in Mr. Froude to say that the French ‘ were confident in the special 
gifts by which they held the stars,’ when the real sense was that 
the French King ‘touched for the King’s evil,’ like Queen Anne 
in the case of Dr. Johnson. 

When Mr. Freeman wrote that ‘Mr. Froude has fallen into a 
way of using his authorities than which nothing can be more 
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deceptive or more dangerous,’ he says what we have shown to be 
true. Mr. Herbert Paul remarks that Mr. Froude used marks of 
quotation ‘for his abridgements, openly proclaiming the fact 
that he abridged, and therefore deceiving nobody.’ Alas, I over- 
looked the open proclamation, and so was deceived! It is not a 
good method, that of omitting passages which may be essential, 
without any mark of omission. But Mr. Freeman should not 
have gone on to say that Mr. Froude ‘ does not know what literary 
honesty and dishonesty are.’ It was enough to say that his use 
of marks of quotation is misleading. He had no right to declare 
that the whole book is ‘ not de bonne foy’; only to say that the 
faith is not always enlightened faith. The bias of Mr. Froude, 
if unlucky, was openly displayed ; no mortal could think the book 
impartial. 

No work of history is impeccably accurate. Any man who 
works over the authorities used by any historian can find occa- 
sional slips, and can be puffed up in his own conceit. But he is 
almost or quite certain to make as many errors as he corrects. 
In trying to disentangle the facts about Elizabeth and the death 
of Amy Robsart, I found that three historical scholars, writing 
long after Mr. Froude’s book appeared, sometimes repeated his 
faults, sometimes corrected them, but made new blunders of their 
own. I had to struggle with difficult Spanish printed texts ; with 
an incorrect published copy of Mr. Froude’s correct but imperfect 
manuscript transcript of an important Spanish letter; with an 
erroneous translation of that transcript ; with Spanish despatches 
misprinted in the official Spanish Documentos Ineditos and 
variously translated by various hands; and with several blunders 
by several scholars, foreign and domestic, on other points. I hope 
I disentangled the complicated problem, but all my reward was 
to be told that I had made I forget what slip of the pen. Such 
are the joys of historical composition, and so fallible is human 
nature. What we need is a man of genius like Mr. Froude, to 
search and to write a history ; and then that history must be revised 
and corrected by seventy scientific historians, after which the 
man of genius re-writes his book, this time impeccably. 

As Mr. Paul reminds us, Professor Stubbs, in 1876, pronounced 
Mr. Froude’s book to be ‘a work of great industry, power, and 
importance.’ That is the exact state of the case ; but if the work 
were revised by such scholars as Mr. Pollard and Father Pollen, 
S.J., it would be a much altered book in many points of detail. 














CHIPPINGE. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TANTIVY! TANTIVY! TANTIVyY ! 


Tue White Lion coach was a light coach carrying only five pas- 
sengers outside, and merrily it swept by Kensington Church, 
whence the travellers had a peep of Holland House—home of the 
Whigs—on their right. And then in a twinkling they were 
swinging through Hammersmith, where the ale-houses were opening 
and lusty girls were beginning to deliver the milk. They passed 
through Turnham, through Brentford, awakening everywhere the 
lazy with the music of their horn. They saw Sion House on their 
left, and on their right had a glimpse of the distant lawns of 
Osterley—the seat of Lady Jersey, queen of Almack’s, and the 
Holland’s rival. Thence they travelled over Hounslow Heath, 
and by an endless succession of mansions and lawns and orchards 
rich at this season with apple blossom, and framing here and there 
a view of the sparkling Thames. 

Vaughan breathed the air of spring and let his eyes dwell on 
scene after scene ; and he felt that it was good to be young and to 
sit behind fast horses. He stole a glance at his neighbour and 
judged by the brightness of her eyes, her parted lips and rapt 
expression, that she felt with him. And he would have said some- 
thing to her, but he could think of nothing worthy of her. At 
last : 

‘It’s a beautiful morning,’ he ventured, and cursed his vapidity. 

But she did not seem to find bathos in the words. ‘It is, 
indeed !’ she answered with an enthusiasm which showed that she 
had forgotten her doubts of him. ‘And,’ she added simply, ‘I 
have not been on a coach since I was a child!’ 

‘Not on a coach ?’” he cried in astonishment. 

‘No. Except on the Clapham Stage. And that is not a coach 
like this 
Copyright, 1906, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America. 
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‘No, perhaps it is not,’ he said. And he thought of her, and 
—oh, Lord !—of Clapham! And yet after all there was something 
about her, about her grey, dove-like dress, and her gentleness, 
which smacked of Clapham. He wondered who she was and what 
she was ; and he was still wondering when she turned her eyes 
on him, and, herself serenely unconscious, sent a tiny shock through 
him. 

‘I enjoy it the more,’ she said, ‘ because I—I am not usually 
free in the morning.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ 

He could say no more ; not another word. It was the stupidest 
thing in the world, but he was tongue-tied. Seeing, however, that 
she had turned from him and was absorbed in the view of Windsor 
rising stately amid its trees, he had the cleverness to steal a glance 
at the neat little basket which nestled at her feet. Surrepti- 
tiously he read the name on the label. 


Mary Situ 
Miss Sibson’s 
Queen’s Square, Bristol. 


Mary Smith! Just Mary Smith! For the moment—it is not to 
be denied—he was sobered by the name. It was not a romantic 
name. It was anything but high-sounding. The author of 
‘Tremayne’ or ‘ De Vere,’ nay, the author of ‘ Vivian Grey ’—to 
complete the trio of novels which were in fashion at the time—would 
have turned up his nose at it. But what did it matter? He 
desired no more than to make himself agreeable for the few hours 
which he and this beautiful creature must pass together—in sunshine 
and with the fair English landscape gliding by them. And, that 
being so, what need he reck what she called herself or whence she 
came? It was enough that under her modest bonnet her ears were 
shells and her eyes pure cornflowers, and that a few pleasant words, 
a little April dalliance—if only that Frenchman would cease to 
peep behind him and grin—would harm neither one nor the other. 

But opportunities let slip do not always recur. As he turned 
to address her they rose the ascent of Maidenhead Bridge, had on 
either hand a glimpse of the river framed in pale green willows, 
and halted with sweating horses before the King’s Arms. The 
boots advanced, amid a group of gazers, and reared a ladder against 
the coach. ‘Half an hour for breakfast, gentlemen!’ he cried 
briskly. And through the windows of the inn the travellers had a 
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view of a long table whereat the passengers on the up night-coach 
were already feasting. ; 

Our friends hastened to descend, but not so fast that Vaughan 
failed to note the girl’s look of uncertainty, almost of distress. He 
guessed that she was not at ease in a scene so bustling and so new 
to her. And the thought gave him the courage that he needed. 

‘ Will you allow me to find you a place at the table ?’ he said. 
‘I know this inn, and they know me. Guard, the ladder here!’ 
And he took her hand—oh, such a little, little hand !—and aided 
her in her descent. 

‘Will you follow me?’ he said. And he made way for her 
through the knot of starers who cumbered the doorway. But once 
in the coffee-room he had, cunning fellow, an inspiration. ‘ Find 
this lady a seat!’ he commanded one of the attendant damsels. 
And when he had seen her seated and the coffee set before her, he 
took himself deliberately to the other end of the room. But 
whether he did so out of pure respect for her feelings, or because 
he thought—and hugged himself on the thought—that he would 
be missed, he did not himself know. Nor was he so much a captive, 
though he counted how many rolls she ate, and looked a dozen times 
to see if she looked at him, as to be unable to make an excellent 
breakfast. 

The cheery, noisy throng at the tables, the brisk coming and 
going of the servants, the smell of hot coffee, the open windows, 
and the sunshine outside—where the fresh team of the up night- 
coach were already tossing their heads impatiently—he wondered 
how it all struck her, new to such scenes and to this side of life. 
And then while he wondered he saw that she had risen from the 
table and was going out with one of the waiting-maids. To reach 
the door she had to pass near him ; and, oh bliss, her eyes found 
him—and she blushed. She blushed, ye heavens! He saw it 
clearly, and he sat thinking about it until, though the coach was 
not due to start for another five minutes and he might count on 
the guard summoning him, he was taken with fear lest some one 
should steal his seat. And he hurried out. 

She was alone on the top of the coach, and a youthful water- 
man, one of the crowd of loiterers below, was making eyes at her 
to the delight of his companions. When Vaughan came forth, 
‘I'd like to be him,’ the wag said, winking with vulgar gusto. 
And the bystanders grinned at the good-looking young man who 
stood in the doorway buttoning up his box-coat. The position 
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might soon have become embarrassing to her if not to him; but 
in the nick of time the eye of an inside passenger, who had followed 
him through the doorway, alighted on a huge placard which hung 
behind the coach. 

‘Take that down!’ the stranger cried loudly and pompously. 
And in a moment all eyes were upon him. He prodded with his 
umbrella at the offending bill. ‘Do you hearme? Take it down, 
sir,’ he repeated, turning to the guard. He was a portly man, 
reddish about the gills. ‘Take it down, sir, or I will! It is dis- 
graceful! I shall report this conduct to your employers.’ 

The guard hesitated. ‘It don’t harm you, sir,’ he pleaded, 
anxious, it was clear, to propitiate a man who would presently be 
good for half a crown. 

‘Don’t harm me?’ the choleric gentleman retorted. ‘Don’t 
harm me? What’s that to do with it? What right—what right 
have you, man, to put party filth like that on a public vehicle in 
which I pay to ride? ‘ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill!” D——n the Bill, sir!’ with violence. ‘ Take it down! 
Take it down at once!’ he repeated, as if his order closed the 
matter. 

The guard frowned at the placard, which bore, largely printed, 
the legend which the gentleman found so little to his taste. He 
rubbed his head. ‘ Well, I don’t know, sir,’ he said. And then 
—the crowd about the coach was growing—he looked at the driver. 
‘What do you say, Sammy ?’ he asked. 

‘Don’t touch it,’ growled the driver, without deigning to turn 
his head. 

‘You see, sir, it is this way,’ the guard ventured civilly. ‘Mr. 
Palmer has a Whig meeting at Reading to-day and the town will 
be full. And if we don’t want rotten eggs and broken windows— 
we'll carry that!’ 

‘Til not travel with it!’ the stout gentleman answered posi- 
tively. ‘Do you hear me, man? If you don’t take it down I 
will!’ 

‘Best not!’ cried a voice from the little crowd about the 
coach. And when the angry gentleman turned to see who spoke, 
‘Best not!’ cried another behind him. And he wheeled about 
again, so quickly that the crowd laughed. This raised his wrath 
to a white heat. 

He grew purple. ‘I shall have it taken down!’ he said. 
‘Guard, remove it!’ 
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‘Don’t touch it,’ growled the driver—one of a class noted in 
that day for independence and surly manners. ‘If the gent don’t 
choose to travel with it, let him stop here and be d——d!’ 

‘Do you know,’ the insulted passenger cried, ‘that I am a 
Member of Parliament ? ’ 

‘I’m hanged if you are!’ coachee retorted. ‘Nor won’t be 
again!’ 

The crowd roared at this repartee. The guard was in despair. 
‘ Anyway, we must go on, sir,’ he said. And he seized his horn, 
‘Take your seats, gents! Take your seats!’ he cried. ‘ All for 
Reading! I’m sorry, sir, but I’ve to think of the coach.’ 

‘And the horses!’ grumbled the driver. ‘ Where’s the gent’s 
sense ?’” 

They all scrambled to their seats except the ex-member. He 
stood, bursting with rage and chagrin. But at the last moment, 
when he saw that the coach would really go without him, he 
swallowed his pride, plucked open the coach-door, and amid the 
loud jeers of the crowd, climbed in. The driver, with a chuckle, 
bade the helpers let go, and the coach swung cheerily away through 
the streets of Maidenhead, the merry notes of the horn and the 
rattle of the pole-chains drowning the cries of the gutter-boys. 

The little Frenchman turned round. ‘ You will have a refolu- 
tion,’ he said solemnly. ‘ And the gentleman inside he vill lose his 
head.’ 

The coachman, who had hitherto looked askance at Froggy, as 
if he disdained his neighbourhood, now squinted at him as if he 
could not quite make him out. ‘Think so?’ he said gruffly. 
‘Why, mounseer ? ’ 

‘I have no doubt,’ the Frenchman answered glibly. ‘The 
people will have, and the nobles vill not give! Or they vill give a 
leetle—a leetle! And that is the worst of all. I have seen two 
refolutions!’ he continued with energy. ‘The first when I was 
a child—it is forty years! My bonne held me up and I saw heads 
fall into the basket—heads as young and as lofly as the young 
Mees there! And why? Because the people would have, and 
the King, he give that which is the worst of all—a leetle! And 
the trouble began. And then the refolution of last year—it was 
worth to me all that I had! The people would have, and the 
Polignac, our Minister—who is the friend of your Vellington—he 
would not give at all! And the trouble began.’ 
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The driver squinted at him anew. ‘D’you mean to say,’ he 
asked, ‘ that you’ve seen heads cut off ?” 

‘I have seen the white necks, as white and as small as the 
Mees there ; I have seen the blood spout from them; bah! like 
what you call pump! Ah, it was ogly, it was very ogly!’ 

The coachman turned his head slowly and with difficulty, until 
he commanded a full view of Vaughan’s pretty neighbour; at 
whom he gazed for some seconds as if fascinated. Then he turned 
to his horses and relieved his feelings by hitting one of the wheelers 
below the trace ; while Vaughan, willing to hear what the French- 
man had to say, took up the talk. 

‘Perhaps here,’ he said, ‘those who have will give, and give 
enough, and all will go well.’ 

‘Nefer! Nefer!’ the Frenchman answered positively. ‘ By 
example, the Duke whose chiteau we pass—what you call it— 
Jerusalem House ? ’ 

‘Sion House,’ Vaughan answered smiling. ‘The Duke of 
Northumberland.’ 

‘By example he return four members to your Commons House. 
Is it not so? And they do whathe tellthem. He have this for his 
nefew, and that for his niece, and the other thing for his maitre 
@hétel!' And it is he and the others like him who rule the country ! 
Gives he up all that? To the bourgeoisie? Nefer! Nefer!’ 
he continued with emphasis. ‘He will be the Polignac! They 
will all be the Polignacs! And you will have a refolution. And 
by-and-by, when the bourgeoisie is frightened of the canaille and 
tired of the blood-letting, your Vellington he will be the Emperor. 
It is as plain as the two eyes in the face! So plain for me, I shall 
not take off my clothes the nights !’ 

“Well, King Billy for me!’ said the driver. ‘But if he’s 
willing, Mounseer, why shouldn’t the people manage their own 

affairs 2” 

‘The people! The people! They cannot! Your horses, wil 
they govern themselves? Will you throw down the reins and 
leave it to them, up hill, down hill ? The people govern themselves ? 
Bah!’ And to express his extreme disgust at the proposition, 
the Frenchman, who had lost his all with Polignac, bent over the 
side and spat into the road. ‘It is no government at all!’ 

The driver looked darkly at his horses as if he would like to see 
them try it on. ‘I am afraid,’ said Vaughan, ‘that you think 
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we are in trouble either way then? Whether the Tories give or 
withhold ? ’ 

‘Eizer way! Eizer way!’ the Frenchman answered con 
amore. ‘It is fate! You are on the edge of the—what you call 
it—chute! And you must go over! We have gone over. We 
have bumped once, twice! We shall bump once, twice more, 
et voila—Anarchy! Now it is your turn, sir. The government 
has to be—shifted—from the one class to the other !’ 

‘ But it may be peacefully shifted 2’ 

The little Frenchman shrugged his shoulders impatiently. ‘I 
have nefer seen the government shifted without all that that I 
have told you. There will be the guillotine, or the barricades. 
For me, I shall not take off my clothes the nights !’ 

He spoke with a sincerity so real and a persuasion so clear that 
even Vaughan was a little shaken, and wondered if those who 
watched the game from the outside saw more than the players. 
As for the coachman : 

‘Dang me,” he said that evening to his cronies in the tap of 
the White Lion at Bristol, ‘if I feel so sure about this here Reform ! 
We want none of that nasty neck-cutting here! And if I thought 
Froggy was right I’m blest if I wouldn’t turn Tory !’ 

And for certain the Frenchman voiced what a large section of 
the timid and the well-to-do were thinking. For something like 
a hundred and fifty years a small class, the nobility and the greater 
gentry, turning to advantage the growing defects in the repre- 
sentation—the rotten boroughs and the close corporations—had 
ruled the country through the House of Commons. Was it to be 
expected that the basis of power could be shifted in a moment ? 
Or that all these boroughs and corporations, in which the govern- 
ing class were so deeply interested, could be swept away without a 
convulsion ; without opening the floodgates of change, and admit- 
ting forces which no man could measure? Or, on the other side, 
was it likely that, these defects once seen and the appetite of the 
middle class for power once whetted, their claims could be refused 
without a struggle from which the boldest must flinch? No man 
could say for certain, and hence these fears in the air. The very 
winds carried them. They were being discussed in that month of 
April not only on the White Lion coach, not on the Bath road only, 
but on a hundred coaches, and a hundred roads over the length and 
breadth of England. Wherever the sway of Macadam and Telford 
extended, wherever the gigs of ‘riders’ met, or farmers’ carts 
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stayed to parley, at fair and market, sessions and church, men 
shook their heads or raised their voices in high debate; and the 
word Reform rolled down the wind ! 

Vaughan soon overcame his qualms; for his opinions were 
fixed. But he thought that the subject might serve him with his 
neighbour, and he addressed her. ‘ You must not let them alarm 
you,’ he said. ‘ We are still a long way, I fancy, from guillotines 
or barricades.’ 

‘I hope so,’ she answered. ‘In any case I am not afraid.’ 

‘Why, if I may ask 2’ 

She glanced at him with a gleam of humour in her eyes. ‘ Little 
shrubs feel little wind,’ she murmured. 

‘ But also little sun, I fear,’ he replied. 

‘That does not follow,’ she said, without raising her eyes again. 
‘Though it is true that I—I am so seldom free in a morning that a 
journey such as this, with the sunshine, is like heaven to me.’ 

‘The morning is a delightful time,’ he said. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, as if she now knew that he felt with her. 
‘That is it! The afternoon is different.’ 

‘Well, fortunately, you and I have—much of the morning 
left.’ 

She made no reply to that, and he wondered in silence what 
was the employment which filled her mornings and fitted her to 
enjoy with so keen a zest this early ride. The Gloucester up-coach 
was coming to meet them, the guard tootling merrily on his horn, 
and a blue and yellow flag—the Whig colours—flying on the roof 
of the coach, which was crowded with smiling passengers. Vaughan 
saw the girl’s eyes sparkle as the two coaches passed one another 
amid a volley of badinage ; and demure as she was, he was sure 
that she had a store of fun within. He wished that she would 
remove her cheap thread gloves that he might see if her hands 
were as white as they were small. She was no common person, 
he was sure of that ; her speech was correct though formal, and her 
manner was quiet and refined. And her eyes—he must make her 
look at him again ! 

‘You are going to Bristol?’ he said. ‘To stay there ?’ 

Perhaps he threw too much feeling into his voice. At any rate 
the tone of her answer was colder. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I am.’ 

‘I am going as far as Chippenham,’ he volunteered. 

‘Indeed !” 
There! He had lost all the ground he had gained. She 
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thought him a possible libertine, who aimed at putting himself on 
a footing of intimacy with her. And that was the last thing—con- 
found it, he meant that to do her harm was the last thing he had 
in his mind. 

It annoyed him that she should think anything of that kind. 
And he cudgelled his brains for a subject at once safe and sym- 
pathetic, without finding one. But either she was not so deeply 
offended as he fancied, or she thought him sufficiently punished. 
For presently she addressed him ; and he saw that she was ever so 
little embarrassed. 

‘Would you please to tell me,’ she said, in a low voice, ‘ how 
much I ought to give the coachman ?’ 

Oh, bless her! She did not think him a horrid libertine. 
‘You ?’ he said audaciously. ‘ Why nothing, of course.’ 

* But—but I thought it was usual ?’ 

‘Not on this road,’ he answered, lying resolutely. ‘ Gentle- 
men are expected to give half a crown, others a shilling. Ladies 
nothing at all. Sam,’ he continued, rising to giddy heights of 
invention, ‘ would give it back to you, if you offered it.’ 

‘Indeed!’ He fancied a note of relief in her tone, and judged 
that shillings were not very plentiful. Then ‘Thank you,’ she 
added. ‘You must think me very ignorant. But I have never 
travelled.’ 

‘You must not say that,’ he returned. ‘Remember the 
Clapham Stage !’ 

She laughed at the jest, small as it was; and her laugh gave 
him the most delicious feeling—a sort of lightness within, half 
exhilaration, half excitement. And of a sudden, emboldened by 
it, he was grown so foolhardy that there is no knowing what he 
would not have said, if the streets of Reading had not begun to 
open before them and display a roadway abnormally thronged. 

For Mr. Palmer’s procession, with its carriages, riders, and flags, 
was entering ahead of them; and the train of tipsy rabble that 
accompanied it blocked King Street, and presently brought the 
coach toa stand. The candidate, lifting his cocked hat from time 
to time, was a hundred paces before them and barely visible through 
a forest of flags and banners. Buta troop of mounted gentry in 
dusty black, and smiling dames in carriages—who hardly masked 
the disgust with which they viewed the forest of grimy hands 
extended to them to shake—were under the travellers’ eyes, and 
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showed in the sunlight both tawdry and false. Our party, how- 
ever, were not long at ease to enjoy the spectacle. The crowd 
surrounded the coach, leapt on the steps, and hung on to the boot. 
And presently the noise scared the horses, which at the entrance 
to the market-place began to plunge. 

‘The Bill! The Bill!’ cried the rabble. And with truculence 
called on the passengers to assent. ‘ You lubbers,’ they bawled, 
‘shout for the Bill! Or we’ll have you over!’ 

‘All right! All right!’ replied Sammy, controlling his horses 
as well as he could. ‘ We’re all for the Bill here! Hurrah!’ 

‘Hurrah! Palmer for ever, Tories in the river!’ cried the 
mob. ‘Hurrah!’ 

‘Hurrah !’ echoed the guard, willing to echo anything. ‘The 
Bill for ever! But let us pass, lads! Let us pass! We’re for the 
Bear, and we’ve no votes.’ 

‘Britons never will be slaves!’ shrieked a drunken butcher as 
the Market-place opened before them. The space was alive with 
flags and gay with cockades, and thronged by a multitude, through 
which the candidate’s procession clove its way slowly. ‘ We'll 
have votes now! Three cheers for Lord John!’ 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

‘And down with Orange Peel!’ squeaked a small tailor in a 
high falsetto. 

The roar of laughter which greeted the sally startled the horses 
afresh. But the guard had dropped down by this time and fought 
his way to the head of one of the leaders ; and two or three good- 
humoured fellows seconded his efforts. Between them the coach 
was piloted slowly but safely through the press; which, to do it 
justice, meant only to exercise the privileges which the Election 
season brought with it. 


CHAPTER V. 
ROSY-FINGERED DAWN. 


* Beaucoup de bruit, pas de mal /’ Vaughan muttered in his neigh- 
bour’s ear; and saw with as much surprise as pleasure that she 
understood. 

And all would have gone well but for the imprudence of the 
inside passenger who had distinguished himself by his protest 
against the placard. The coach was within a dozen paces of the 
Bear, the crowd was falling back from it, the peril, if it had been 
VOL. XX.—NO, 116, N.S. 18 
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real, seemed past, the most timid was breathing again, when he 
thrust out his foolish head, and flung a taunt—which those on the 
roof could not hear—at the rabble. 

Whatever the words, their effect was disastrous. A bystander 
caught them up and repeated them, and in a trice half-a-dozen 
louts flung themselves on the door and strove to drag it open, and 
get at the man; while others, leaning over their shoulders, aimed 
missiles at the inside passengers. 

The guard saw that more than the glass of his windows was at 
stake ; but he could do nothing. He was at the leaders’ heads, 
And the passengers on the roof, who had risen to their feet to see 
the fray, were as helpless. Luckily the coachman kept his head 
and his reins. ‘Turn ’em into the yard!’ he yelled. ‘Tum 
’em in!’ 

The guard did so, almost too quickly. The frightened horses 
wheeled round, and, faster than was prudent, dashed under the 
low arch, dragging the swaying coach after them. 

There was a cry of ‘Heads! Heads!’ And then, more 
imperatively, ‘Heads! Stoop! Stoop!’ 

The warning was needed. The outsides were on their feet 
engrossed in the struggle at the coach door. And so quickly did 
the coach turn that—though a score of spectators in the street and 
on the balcony of the inn saw the peril—it was only at the last 
moment that Vaughan and the two passengers at the back, men 
well used to the road, caught the warning, and dropped down. 
And it was only at the very last moment that Vaughan felt rather 
than saw that the girl was still standing. He had just time, by a 
desperate effort, and amid a cry of horror—for to the spectators 
she seemed to be already jammed between the arch and the seat— 
to drag her down. Instinctively, as he did so, he shielded her face 
with his arm ; but the horror was so near that, as they swept under 
the low brow, he was not sure that she was safe. 

He was as white as she was, when they emerged into the light 
again. But he saw that she was safe, though her bonnet was 
dragged from her head; and he cried unconsciously, ‘ Thank 
God! Thank God!’ Then, with that hatred of a scene which 
is part of the English character, he put her quickly back into her 
seat again, and rose to his feet, as if he wished to separate himself 
from her. 

But a score of eyes had seen the act; and however much he 
might wish to spare her feelings, concealment was impossible. 
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‘Christ!’ cried the coachman, whose copper cheeks were per- 
ceptibly paler. ‘If your head’s on your shoulders, Miss, it is to 
that young gentleman you owe it. Don’t you ever go to sleep on 
the roof of a coach again! Never! Never!’ 

‘Here, get a drop of brandy !’ cried the landlady, who, from one 
of the doors flanking the archway, had seen all. ‘Do you stay 
where you are, Miss,’ she continued, ‘ and I’ll send it up to you.’ 

Then amid a babel of exclamations and a chorus of blame and 
praise, the ladder was brought, and Vaughan made haste to descend. 
A waiter tripped out with the brown brandy and water on a tray ; 
and the young lady, who had not spoken, but had remained, sitting 
white and still, where Vaughan had placed her, sipped it obediently. 
Unfortunately the landlady’s eyes were sharp; and as Vaughan 
passed her to go into the house—for the coach must be driven up 
the yard and turned before they could set off again—she let fall a 
cry. 

Lord, sir!” she said, ‘ your hand is torn dreadful! You’ve 
grazed every bit of skin off it!’ 

He tried to silence her; and failing, hurried into the house. 
She fussed after him to attend to him ; and Sammy, who was not a 
man of the most delicate perceptions, seized the opportunity to 
drive home his former lesson. ‘There, Miss,’ he said solemnly, 
‘I hope that’ll teach you to look out another time! But better 
his hand than your head. You'd ha’ been surely scalped !’ 

The girl, a shade whiter than before, did not answer. And he 
thought her, for so pretty a wench, ‘a right unfeelin’ un!’ 

Not so the Frenchman. ‘I count him a very locky man!” he 
said obscurely. ‘A very locky man.’ 

‘Well,’ the coachman answered with a grunt, ‘if you call that 
lue'xy ——’ 

‘Vraiment ! Vraiment! But I—alas!’ the Frenchman an- 
swered with an eloquent gesture, ‘I have lost my all, and the 
good fortunes are no longer for me !’ 

‘Fortunes!’ the coachman muttered, looking askance at him. 
‘A fine fortune, to have your hand flayed! But where’s’— 
recollecting himself—‘ where’s that there fool that caused the 
trouble? D——n me, if he shall go any farther on my coach. 
Id like to double-thong him, and it ’d serve him right !’ 

So when the ex-M.P. presently appeared, Sammy let go his 
tongue with such vigour that the political gentleman, finding himself 
in a minority of one, retired into the house and, with many threats 
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of what he would do when he saw the management, declined to 
go on. 

‘And a good riddance of a d——d Tory!’ the coachman 
muttered. ‘Think all the world’s made for them! Fifteen 
minutes he’s cost us already! Take your seats, gents, take your 
seats! I’m off!’ 

Vaughan, with his hand hastily bandaged, was the last to come 
out. He climbed as quickly as he could to his place, and, without 
looking at his neighbour, he said some commonplace word. She 
did not reply, and they swept under the arch. For a moment the 
sight of the thronged market-place diverted him. Then he looked 
at her, and he saw that she was trembling. 

If he was not quite so wise as the Frenchman, having had no 
bonnes fortunes to speak of, he had, nevertheless, keen perceptions. 
And he guessed that the girl, between her maiden shyness and her 
womanly gratitude, was painfully placed. It could not be other- 
wise. A girl who had spent her years, since childhood, within the 
walls of a school at Clapham, first as genteel apprentice, and then 
as assistant; who had been taught to consider young men as 
roaring lions with whom her own life could have nothing in common, 
and from whom it was her duty to guard the more giddy of her 
flock ; who had to struggle at once with the shyness of youth, 
the modesty of her sex, and her inexperience—above all, perhaps, 
with that dread of insult which becomes the instinct of lowly 
beauty—how was she to carry herself in circumstances so different 
from any which she had ever imagined ? How was she to express 
a tithe of the feelings with which her heart was bursting, and 
which overwhelmed her as often as she thought of the hideous 
death from which he had snatched her ? 

She could not; and with inborn good taste she refrained from 
the commonplace word, the bald acknowledgment, in which a 
shallow nature might have taken refuge. For him, he guessed some 
part of this, and discerned that if he would relieve her he must 
speak himself. Accordingly, when they had left the streets behind 
them and were swinging merrily along the Newbury Road, he 
leant towards her. 

‘May I beg,’ he said in a low voice, ‘that you won’t think of 
what has happened ? The coachman would have done as much, 
and scolded you! I happened to be next you. That was all.’ 

In a strangled voice, ‘But your hand,’ she faltered. ‘I 
fear—I——’ And she shuddered, unable to go on. 
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‘It is nothing!’ he protested. ‘Nothing! In three days it 
will be well !’ 

She turned her eyes on him, eyes which possessed an eloquence 
of which their owner was unconscious. ‘I will pray for you,’ she 
murmured. ‘I can do no-more.’ 

The pathos of her simple gratitude was such that Vaughan 
could not laugh it off. ‘Thank you,’ he said quietly. ‘ We shall 
then be more than quits.’ And having given her a few moments 
in which to recover herself, ‘ We are nearly at Speenhamland,’ he 
resumed cheerfully. ‘There is the George and Pelican! Itisa 
great baiting-house for coaches. I am afraid to say how much 
corn and hay they give out in aday. They have a man who does 
nothing else but weigh it out.’ And so he chattered on, doing his 
utmost to talk of indifferent matters in an indifferent tone. 

She could not repulse him after what had passed. And now 
and then, by a timid word, she gave him leave to talk. Presently 
he began to speak of things other than those under their eyes, and 
when he thought that he had put her at her ease, ‘ You under- 
stand French ?’ he said, looking at her suddenly. 

‘I spoke it as a child,’ she answered. ‘I was born abroad. 
I did not come to England until I was nine.’ 

‘To Clapham ?’ 

‘Yes. I have been employed in a school there.’ 

Prudently he hastened to bring the talk back to the road again. 
And she took courage to steal a look at him when his eyes were 
elsewhere. He seemed so strong and gentle and courteous; this 
unknown creature which she had been taught to fear. And he 
was so thoughtful of her! He could throw so tender a note into 
his voice. Beside d’Orsay or Alvanley—but she had never heard 
of them—he might have passed muster but tolerably ; but to her 
he seemed a very fine gentleman. She had a woman’s eye for the 
fineness of his linen, and the smartness of his waistcoat—had not 
Sir James Graham, with his chest of Palermo stuffs, set the seal of 
Cabinet approval on fancy waistcoats ? Nor was she blind to the 
easy carriage of his head, and his air of command. 

And there she caught herself up : reflecting with a blush that it 
was by the easy path of thoughts such as these that the precipice 
was approached ; that so it was the poor and pretty let themselves 
be led from the right road. Whither was she travelling? In 
what was this to end? She trembled. And if they had not at 
that moment swung out of Savernake Forest and sighted the red 
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roofs of Marlborough, lying warm and snug at the foot of the steep 
London Hill, she did not know what she should have done, since 
she could not repulse him. 

They rattled in merry style through the town, the leaders 
cantering, the bars swinging, the guard tootling, the sun shining ; 
past a score of inn signs before which the heavy stages were baiting ; 
past the two churches, while all the brisk pleasantness of this new, 
this living world, appealed to her to go its way. Ta-ra-ra! 
Ta-ra-ra! Swerving to the right they pulled up bravely, with 
steaming horses, before the door of the far-famed Castle Inn. 
Ta-ra-ra! Ta-ra-ra! ‘ Half an hour for dinner, gentlemen !’ 

‘Now,’ said Vaughan, thinking that all was well, or rather 
declining to think of anything but her shy glances and the delightful 
present. ‘You must cut my meat for me!’ 

She did not reply, and he saw that her eyes went to the basket 
at her feet. He guessed that she wished to avoid the expense of 
dining. ‘Or, perhaps, you are not coming in ?’ he said. 

‘TI did not intend to do so,’ she replied. ‘I suppose,’ she con- 
tinued timidly, ‘ that I may stay here ?’ 

‘Certainly. You have something with you ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

He nodded pleasantly and left her; and she remained in her 
seat. As she ate, the target for many a sly glance of admiration, 
she was divided between gratitude and self-reproach ; now thinking 
of him with a quickened heart, now taking herself to task for her 
weakness. The result was that when he strode out, confident and 
at ease, and looked up at her with laughing eyes, she blushed 
furiously—to her own unspeakable mortification. 

Vaughan was no Lothario, and for a moment the tell-tale colour 
took him aback. Then he told himself that at Chippenham, less 
than twenty miles down the road, he was leaving her. It was 
absurd to suppose that,in the short space which remained, either 
could be harmed. And he mounted gaily, and masking his know- 
ledge of her emotion with a skill which surprised himself, he chatted 
pleasantly, unaware that with every word he was stamping the 
impression of her face, her long eyelashes, her graceful head, her 
trick of this and that, more deeply upon his memory. While she, 
reassured by the same thought that they would part in an hour— 
and in an hour what harm could happen ?—closed her eyes and 
drank the sweet draught—the sweeter for its novelty, and for the 
bitter which lurked at the bottom of the cup. Meantime Sammy 
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winked sagely at his horses, and the Frenchman cast envious 
glances over his shoulders, and Silbury Hill, Fyfield, and the soft 
folds of the downs swept by, and on warm commons the early bees 
hummed above the gorse. 

Here was Chippenham at last ; and the end was come. He must 
descend. A hasty touch, a murmured word, a pang half-felt ; she 
veiled her eyes. If her colour fluttered, and she trembled, why 
not? She had cause to be grateful to him. And if he felt as his 
foot touched the ground that the world was cold, and the prospect 
cheerless, why not, when he had to face Sir Robert, and when 
his political embarrassments, forgotten for a time, rose nearer and 
larger ? 

It had often fallen to him to alight before the Angel at Chippen- 
ham. From boyhood he had known the wide street, in which the 
fairs were held, the red Georgian houses, and the stone bridge of 
many arches over the Avon. But he had never seen these things, 
he had never alighted there, with less satisfaction than on this day. 

Still this was the end. He raised his hat, saluted silently, and 
turned to speak to the guard. In the act he jostled a person whe 
was approaching to speak to him. Vaughan stared. ‘ Hallo, 
White!’ he said. ‘I was coming to see you.’ 

White’s hat was in his hand. ‘ Your servant, sir,’ he said. 
‘Your servant, sir. I am glad to be here to meet you, Mr. Vaughan.’ 

‘But you didn’t expect me ?’ 

‘No, sir, no; Icame to meet Mr. Cooke, who was to arrive by 
this coach. But I do not see him.’ 

A light broke in upon Vaughan. ‘Gad! he must be the man 
we left behind at Reading,’ he said. ‘Is he a peppery chap ?’ 

‘He might be so called, sir,’ the agent answered with a smile. 
‘I fancied that you knew him.’ 

‘No. Serjeant Wathen I know; not Mr. Cooke. Anyway, 
he’s not come, White.’ 

‘All the better, sir, if I can get a message to him by the up- 
coach. For he’s not needed. I am glad to say that the trouble 
is at an end. My lord Lansdowne has given up the idea of con- 
testing the borough, and I came over to tell Mr. Cooke, thinking 
that he might prefer to go on to Bristol. He has a house at Bristol.” 

‘Do you mean,’ Vaughan said, ‘ that there will be no contest ?” 

‘No, sir, no. Not now. And a good thing, too. Upset the 
town for nothing! My lord has no chance, and Pybus, who is his 
lordship’s man here, he told me himself——’ 
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He paused with his mouth open, and his eyes on a tall lady 
wearing a veil, who, after standing a couple of minutes on the 
further side of the street, was approaching the coach. To enter it 
she had to pass by him, and he stared, as if he saw a ghost. ‘ By 
Gosh !’ he muttered under his breath. And when, with the aid of 
the guard, she had taken her seat inside, ‘ By Gosh!’ he muttered 
again, ‘if that’s not my lady—though I’ve not seen her for ten 
years—I’ve the horrors !’ 

He turned to Vaughan to see if he had noticed anything. But 
Vaughan, without waiting for the end of his sentence, had stepped 
aside to tell a helper to replace his valise on the coach. In the 
bustle he had noted neither White’s emotion nor the lady. 

At this moment he returned. ‘I shall go on to Bristol for the 
night, White,’ he said. ‘Sir Robert is quite well ? ’ 

* Quite well, sir, and I shall be happy to tell him of your prompt- 
ness in coming.’ 

‘Don’t tell him anything,’ the young man said, with a flash of 
peremptoriness. ‘I don’t want to be kept here. Do you under- 
stand, White? I shall probably return to town to-morrow. Any- 
way, say nothing.’ 

‘Very good, sir,” White answered. ‘ But I am sure Sir Robert 
would be pleased to know that you had come down so promptly.’ 
* Ah, well, you can let him know later. Good-bye, White.’ 

The agent, with one eye on the young squire and one on the 
lady whose figure was visible through the small coach-window, 
seemed to be about to refer to her. But he checked himself. 
“Good-bye, sir,’ he said. ‘And a pleasant journey! I’m glad to 
have been of service, Mr. Vaughan.’ 

‘Thank you, White, thank you,’ the young man answered. 
And he swung himself up, as the coach moved. A good-natured 
nod, and Tantivy! Tantivy! Tantivy! The helpers sprang 
aside, and away they went down the hill, and over the long stone 
bridge, and so along the Bristol road ; but now with the shades of 
evening beginning to spread on the pastures about them, and the 
cawing rooks, that had been abroad all day on the uplands, stream- 
ing across the pale sky to the elms beside the river. 

But varium et mutabile femina. When he turned, eager to 
take up the fallen thread, Clotho could not have been more cold 
than his neighbour, nor Atropos with her shears more decisive. 
‘Tve had good news,’ he said, as he settled his coat about him. 
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‘IT came down with a very unpleasant task before me. And it is 
lifted from me.’ 

‘Indeed !” 

‘So I am going on to Bristol instead of staying at Chippenham.’ 

No answer. 

‘It is a great relief to me,’ he continued cheerfully. 

‘Indeed!’ She spoke in the most distant of voices. 

He raised his brows in perplexity. What had happened to her ? 
She had been so grateful, so much moved, a few minutes before. 
The colour had fluttered in her cheek, the tear had been visible in 
her eye, she had left her hand the fifth of a second in his. And 
now ! 

Now she was determined that she would blush and smile and be 
kind no more. She was grateful—God knew she was grateful, let 
him think what he would. But there were limits. Her weakness, 
as long as she believed that Chippenham must part them, had been 
pardonable. But if he had it in his mind to attend her to Bristol, 
to follow her or haunt her—as she had known foolish young cits at 
Clapham to haunt the more giddy of her flock—then her mistake 
was clear ; and his conduct, now merely suspicious, would appear 
in its black reality. She hoped that he was innocent. She hoped 
that his change of plan at Chippenham had been no subterfuge ; 
that he was not a roaring lion. But appearances were deceitful 
and her own course was plain. 

It was the plainer, as she had not been blind to the respect with 
which all at the Angel had greeted her companion: even White, a 
man of substance, with a gold chain and seals hanging from his 
fob, had stood bareheaded while he talked to him. It was plain 
that he was a fine gentleman; one of those whom young persons 
in her rank of life must shun. 

So he drew scarcely five words out of her in as many miles. 
At last, thrice rebuffed, ‘I am afraid you are tired,’ he said. Was 
it for this that he had chosen to go on to Bristol ? 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘I am rather tired. If you please I 
would prefer not to talk.’ 

He was a little huffed then, and let her be; nor did he guess, 
though he was full of conjectures about her, how she hated her 
seeming ingratitude. But there was nought else for it; better 
seem thankless now than be worse hereafter. For she was growing 
frightened. She was beginning to have more than an inkling of 
the road by which young things were led to be foolish. Her ear 
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retained the sound of his voice though he was silent. The fashion 
in which he had stooped to her—though he was looking another 
way now—clung to her memory. His laugh, though he was grave 
now, rang for her, full of glee and good-fellowship. She could have 
burst into tears. 

They stayed at Marshfield to take on the last team. And she 
tried to divert her mind by watching a woman in a veil who walked 
up and down beside the coach, and seemed to return her curiosity. 
But she tried to little purpose, for she felt strained and weary, 
and more than ever inclined to cry. Doubtless the peril through 
which she had passed had shaken her. 

So that she was thankful when, after descending perilous Tog 
Hill, they saw from Kingswood heights the lights of Bristol shining 
through the dusk; and she knew that she was at her journey’s 
end. To arrive in a strange place on the edge of night is trying to 
any one. But to alight friendless and alone, amid the bustle of a 
city, and to know that new relations must be created and a new 
life built up—this may well raise in the most humble and contented 
bosom a feeling of loneliness and depression. And doubtless that 
was why Mary Smith, after evading Vaughan with a success beyond 
her hopes, felt as she followed her modest trunk through the streets 
that—but she bent her head to hide the unaccustomed tears. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PATRON OF CHIPPINGE. 


Mucu about the time when the ‘Spectator’ was painting in Sir 
Roger the most lovable picture of an old English squire which our 
gallery contains, Cornelius Vermuyden, of a younger branch of 
the Vermuydens who drained the fens, was making a fortune in 
the Jamaica trade. Having made it in a dark office at Bristol, 
and being, like all Dutchmen, of a sedentary turn, he proceeded 
to found a family, purchase a borough, and, by steady support of 
Whig principles and the Protestant succession, to earn a baronetcy 
in the neighbouring county of Wilts. 

Doubtless the first Vermuyden had things to contend with, 
and at assize ball and sessions got but two fingers from the De 
Coverleys and their long-descended dames. But he went his way 
stolidly, married his son into a family of like origin—the Beck- 
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fords—and, having seen little George II. firmly on the throne, 
made way for his son. 

This second Sir Cornelius rebuilt Stapylton, the house which 
his father had bought from the decayed family of that name, and 
after living for some ten years into the reign of Farmer George, 
vanished in his turn, leaving Cornelius Robert to succeed him, 
Cornelius George, the elder son, having died in his father’s lifetime. 

Sir Cornelius Robert was something after the pattern of the 
famous Mr. Onslow— 


What can Tommy Onslow do? 
He can drive a chaise and two. 
What can Tommy Onslow more ? 
He can drive a chaise and four. 


Yet he fitted the time, and, improving his father’s pack of trencher- 
fed hounds by a strain of Mr. Warde’s blood, he hunted the country 
so conscientiously that at his death a Dutch bottle might have 
been set upon his table without giving rise to the slightest reflec- 
tion. He came to an end, much lamented, with the century, and 
Sir Robert, fourth and present baronet, took over the estates. 

By that time, rid of the foreign prenomen, well allied by three 
good marriages, and since the American war of true blue Tory 
leanings and thorough Church and King principles, the family 
was able to hold up its head among the best in the South of Eng- 
land. There might be some who still remembered that— 


Saltash was a borough town 
When Plymouth was a breezy down. 


But the property was good, the borough safe, and any time these 
twenty years their owner might have franked his letters ‘ Chippinge ’ 
had he willed it. As it was, he passed, almost as much as Mr. 
Western in the east or Sir Thomas Acland in the west, for the 
type of a country gentleman. The most powerful Minister gave 
him his whole hand; and at county meetings, at Salisbury or 
Devizes, no voice was held more powerful, nor any man’s hint 
more quickly taken, than Sir Robert Vermuyden’s. 

He was a tall and very thin man, of almost noble aspect, with 
a nose after the fashion of the Duke’s, and a slight stoop. In 
early days he had been something of a beau, though never of the 
Prince’s following, and he still dressed finely and with taste. With 
a smaller sense of personal dignity, or with wider sympathies, he 
might have been a happier man. But he had married too late— 
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at forty-five ; and the four years which followed, and their sequel, 
had darkened the rest of his life, drawn crow’s-feet about his eyes 
and peevish lines about his mouth. Henceforth he had lived alone, 
nursing his pride; and the solitude of this life—which was not 
without its dignity, since no word of scandal touched it—had left 
him narrow and vindictive, a man just but not over-generous, 
and pompous without complacency. 

The neighbourhood knew that he and Lady Sybil—he had 
married the beautiful daughter of the last Earl of Portrush—had 
parted under circumstances which came near to justifying divorce. 
Some held that he had divorced her ; but in those days an Act of 
Parliament was necessary, and no such Act stood on the Statute- 
book. Many thought that he ought to have divorced her. And 
while the people who knew that she still lived and still plagued 
him were numerous, few save Isaac White were aware that it was 
because his marriage had been made and marred at Bowood— 
and not purely out of principle—that Sir Robert opposed the very 
name of Lansdowne, and would have wasted a half of his fortune 
to wreck his great neighbour’s political power. 

Not that his Tory principles were not strong. During five 
Parliaments he had filled one of his own seats, and had spoken 
from time to time after a dignified fashion, with formal gestures 
and a copious sprinkling of classical allusions. The Liberal Toryism 
of Canning had fallen below his ideal, but he had continued to sit 
until the betrayal of the party by Peel and the Duke—on the 
Catholic Claims—drove him from the House in disgust, and thence- 
forth Warren’s Hotel, his residence when in town, saw him but 
seldom. He had fancied then that nothing worse could happen ; 
that the depths were plumbed, and that he and those who thought 
with him might punish the traitor and take no harm. With 
the Duke of Cumberland, the best hated man in England—which 
was never tired of ridiculing his moustachios—Eldon, Wetherell, 
and the ultra-Tories, he had not rested until he had seen the 
hated pair flung from office ; nor was any man more surprised and 
confounded when the result of the move began to show itself. The 
Whigs, admitted to power by this factious movement, and after 
an exile so long that Byron could write of them— 





Naught’s permanent among the human race 
Except the Whigs not getting into place 





—brought in no mild and harmless measure of reform, promising 
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little and giving nothing, such as foe and friend had alike ex- 
pected ; but a measure of reform so radical that O’Connell blessed 
it and Cobbett might have fathered it: a measure which, if it 
passed, would sweep away Sir Robert’s power and the power of 
his class, destroy his borough, and relegate him to the common 
order of country squires. 

He was at first incredulous, then furious, then aghast. To him 
the Bill was not only the doom of his own influence but the knell 
of the Constitution. Behind it he saw red revolution and the 
crash of things. Lord Grey was to him Mirabeau, Lord John was 
Lafayette, Brougham was Danton ; and of them and of their kind, 
when they had roused the many-headed, he was sure that the end 
would be as the end of the Gironde. 

He was not the less furious, not the less aghast, when the 
moderates of his party pointed out that he had himself to thank 
for the catastrophe. From the refusal to grant the smallest reform, 
from the refusal to transfer the franchise of the rotten borough of 
Retford to the unrepresented city of Birmingham—a refusal which 
he had urged his members to support—the chain was complete ; 
for in consequence of that refusal Mr. Huskisson had left the 
Duke’s Cabinet. The appointment of Mr. Fitzgerald to fill his 
seat had rendered the Clare election necessary. O’Connell’s vic- 
tory at the Clare election had converted Peel and the Duke to the 
necessity of granting the Catholic Claims. That conversion had 
alienated the ultra-Tories, and among these Sir Robert. The 
opposition of the ultra-Tories had expelled Peel and the Duke 
from power—which had brought in the Whigswho had brought 
in the Reform Bill. 

Hine ille lacrime! For, in place of the transfer of the fran- 
chise of one rotten borough to one large city—a reform which to 
the most bigoted now seemed absurdly reasonable—here were 
sixty boroughs to be swept away, and nearly fifty more to be 
shorn of half their strength, a Constitution to be altered. an aristo- 
cracy to be dethroned ! 

And Calne, Lord Lansdowne’s pocket borough, was spared ! 

Sir Robert firmly believed that the limit had been fixed with 
an eye to Calne. They who framed the Bill, sitting in wicked, 
detestable confabulation, had fixed the limit of Schedule B so 
as to spare Calne and Tavistock—Arcades ambo, Whig boroughs 
both. Or why did they just escape? In the whole matter it was 
this, strangely enough, which troubled him most sorely. For the 
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loss of his own borough—if the worst came to the worst—he 
could put up with it. He had no children, he had no one to 
come after him except Arthur Vaughan, the great-grandson of his 
grandmother. But the escape of Calne, this clear proof of the 
hypocrisy of the righteous Grey, the blatant Durham, the whey- 
faced Lord John, the demagogue Brougham—this injustice kept 
him in a state of continual irritation. 

He was thinking of this as he paced slowly up and down the 
broad walk beside the Garden Pool at Stapylton—a solitary 
figure dwarfed by the great elms. The placid surface of the pool, 
which mirrored the shaven lawns beyond it and the hoary church 
set amidst the lawns, the silence about him, broken only by the 
notes of song-birds or a faint yelp from the distant kennels, the view 
over the green undulations of park and covert, all vainly appealed 
to him to-day, though on summer evenings his heart took sad and 
frequent leave of them. For that which threatened him every 
day jostled aside for the present that which must happen one 
day. The home of his fathers might be his for some years yet, 
but shorn of its chief dignity, of its pride, its mastery ; while Calne 
—Calne would survive, to lift still higher the fortunes of those 
who had sold their king and country, and betrayed their order. 

Daily a man and horse awaited the mail-coach at Chippenham 
that he might have the latest news ; and, seeing a footman hurrying 
towards him from the house, he supposed that the mail was in. 
But when the man, after crossing the long wooden bridge which 
spanned the pool, approached with no diminution of speed, he 
remembered that it was too early for the post; and hating to 
be disturbed in his solitary reveries, he awaited the servant 
impatiently. 

‘ What is it ?’ he asked. 

‘If you please, Sir Robert, Lady Lansdowne’s carriage is at the 
door.’ 

Only Sir Robert’s darkening colour betrayed his astonishment. 
He had made his feelings so well known that none but the most 
formal civilities now passed between Stapylton and Bowood. 

* Who is it ?’ 

‘Lady Lansdowne, Sir Robert. Her ladyship bade us say that 
she wishes to see you urgently, sir.’ The man, as well as the master, 
knew that the visit was unusual. 

The baronet was a proud man, and he bethought him that the 
drawing-rooms, seldom used and something neglected, were not in 
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the state in which he would wish his enemy’s wife to see them. 
‘Where have you put her ladyship ?’ he asked. 

‘In the hall, Sir Robert.’ 

‘Very good. I will come.’ 

The man hastened away over the bridge, and Sir Robert followed, 
more at leisure, but still quickly. When he had passed the angle 
of the church which stood in a line with the three blocks of building, 
connected by porticoes, which formed the house, and which, 
placed on a gentle eminence, looked handsomely over the park, 
he saw that a carriage with four greys ridden by postillions and 
attended by two outriders stood before the main door. In the 
carriage, her face shaded by the large Tuscan hat of the period, 
sat a young lady reading. She heard Sir Robert’s footstep, and 
looked up, and in some embarrassment met his eyes. 

He removed his hat. ‘It is Lady Louisa, is it not?’ he said, 
looking gravely at her. 

‘Yes,’ she said ; and she smiled prettily at him. 

‘Will you not go into the house ?” 

‘Thank you,’ she replied, with a faint blush; ‘I think my 
mother wishes to see you alone, Sir Robert.’ 

‘Very good.” And with a bow, cold but perfectly courteous, 
he turned and passed up the broad, shallow steps, which were of 
the same time-tinted lichen-covered stone as the rest of the building. 
Mapp, the butler, who had been looking out for him, opened the 
door, and he entered the hall. 

In his heart, which was secretly perturbed, was room for the 
wish that he had been found in other than the high-buttoned 
gaiters and breeches of his country life. But he suffered no sign 
of that or of his more serious misgivings to appear, as he advanced 
to greet the still beautiful woman who sat daintily warming one 
sandalled foot at the red embers on the hearth. She was far from 
being at ease herself. Warnings which her husband had addressed 
to her at parting recurred and disturbed her. But it is seldom 
that a woman of the world betrays her feelings, and her manner 
was perfect as he bent low over her hand. 

“It is longer,’ she said gently, ‘much longer than I like to 
remember, Sir Robert, since we met.’ 

“It is a long time,’ he answered gravely; and when she had 
reseated herself he sat down opposite her. 

“It is an age,” she said slowly ; and she looked round the hall, 
with its panelled walls, its deep window-seats, and its panoply of 
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fox-masks and antlers, as if she recalled the past. ‘It is an age,’ 
she repeated. ‘ Politics are sad dividers of friends.’ 

‘I fear,’ he replied, in a tone as cold as courtesy permitted, 
‘ that they are about to be greater dividers.’ 

She looked at him quickly, with appeal in her eyes. ‘ And yet,’ 
she said, ‘ we saw more of you once.’ 

‘Yes.’ He was wondering much, behind the mask of his 
civility, what had drawn her hither. He knew that it could be 
no light, no passing matter which had brought her over thirteen 
miles of Wiltshire roads to call upon a man with whom intercourse 
had been limited, for years past, to a few annual words, a formal 
invitation as formally declined, a measured salutation at race or 
ball. She must have a motive, and a strong one. Was it possible 
—it was only the day before that he had learned that Lord Lans- 
downe meant to drop his foolish opposition at Chippinge—was it 
possible that she was here to make a favour of that? And perhaps 
a bargain? If that were her errand, and my lord had sent her, 
thinking to make refusal less easy, Sir Robert felt that he would 
know how to answer. He waited. 


(To be continued.) 








